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YAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT BRI- 
TAIN, ALBEMARLE STREET, DECEMBER, 1857. 
JUVENILE LECTURES.—Mr. FARADAY will Deliver, during 
the Christmas Vacation, a COURSE of SIX LECTURES on 
STATIC-ELECTRICITY, intended for a Juvenile Auditory, on 
the following days, at Three o’clock:—TU ESDAY, 29th, THURS- 
paY, 3lst of December, SATURDAY, 2nd, TUESDAY, 5th, 
THURSDAY, 7th, SATURDAY, 9th, of January, 1858. _Non- 
subscribers to the Royal Institution are admitted to this Course 
on the payment of One Guinea each; and Children under 16 
years of age, Half-a-guinea. A Syllabus may be obtained at the 
Royal Institution. Subscribers to all the Courses of Lectures 
delivered in the Session pay Two Guineas. 
Dec. 19th, 1857. JOHN BARLOW, M.A., V.P. and Sec. R.1. 


HRIStMAS HOLIDAYS.—THE SOUTH 

KENSINGTON MUSEUM and SCHOOLS will be OPEN to 

the Public FREE, in the Morning and Evening, from the 26th of 
December to the 2nd of January next, both days inclusive. 

By Order of the Committee of Council on Education. 

1b IVERSITY OF LONDON.—NOTICE is 

HEREBY GIVEN, that the following CLASSICAL SUB- 

JECTS have been selected for Examination in this University in 

the year 1859—viz., 


For the MATRICULATION; EXAMINATION : 


Homer: Iliad, Book V. 
Cicero: De Amicitia, and Pro Lege Manilia. 
For the Examination for the Degree of BACHELOR OF ARTS: 
Prato: Apology of Socrates, and Crito. 
Livy: Book XXXI. 
Horace: The Satires. 


By Order of the Senate, 
WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, M.D., Registrar. 
Burlington House, Dec. 10, 1857. 


ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
JULLIEN’S GRAND BAL MASQUE.—In consequence 
ofthe great success of the Bal Masqué M. Jullien will give a 
Second and positively the last this season, at the cnd of the 
Second Series of Concerts, MONDAY, December 21. 
The Orchestra will comprise 110 musicians. 
Conductor—M. JULLIEN. 
Tickets forthe Bal . . . . 10s. 6d. 
The Prices of Admission for Sp (for whom the audience 
part of the Theatre will be set apart) will be— 
DressCircle . . « «+ « « 5s. Od. 
Gallery Stalls. . . . « - 28 6d. 
Gallery. . . 











~? a « s wm oe 
Private Boxes, £3 3s. and upwards, may be had At Vr. at 


oftice at the Theatre ; at the principal libraries ; and at Jullien and 
Co.'s, 214, Regent-street. 


ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
PICCOLOMINI, SPEZI1A, and GIUGLINI. 
BELLETTI, ROSSI, VIALETTI, and ALDIGHIERI, 
THREE EXTRA NIGHTS, 

TUESDAY, Dec. 29; 
THURSDAY, Dec. 31; 
SATURDAY, Jan. 2. 
The following favourite Operas will be given— 

TUESDAY, Dec. 29th, IL TROVATORE. 
THURSDAY, Dec. 3lst, LA TRAVIATA. 
SATURDAY, Jan. 2d, LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR. 
Prices:—Pit stalls, 12s. 6d.; boxes (to hold four persons), pit 
and one pair, £2 23.; grand tier, €3 ds.; two pair, £1 5s.; three 
pair, 15s.; gallery boxes, 10s. ; gallery stalls, 3s. 6d. gallery, 2s.; 

pit, 3s. 6d. 

The box-office will be open on Wednesday, Dec. 23, and boxes 
and stalls may, in the meantime, be secured by application to Mr. 
Fish, stage door, Her Majesty’s Theatre. 


N INERALS, SHELLS, AND FOSSILS.— 

A very extensive assortment of the above has just been 
received by Mr. TENNANT, GEOLOGIST, 149, STRAND, 
LONDON.—Mr. Tennant arranges Elementary Collections at 2, 5, 
10, 20, 50, to 100 Guineas each, which will greatly facilitate the 
interesting study of Mineralogy, Conchology, and Geology, Mr. 
Tennant gives instruction in Mineralogy and Geology. 


N AGIC LANTERN SLIDERS.—Views in 
: India: Delhi, Lucknow, Cawnpore, Agra, &c.; Wild Sports 
in India; Wild Sports among the North American Indians; South 
African Landscapes, with Animals ; IJlustrations of Physical Geo- 
graphy : Meteorology and Geology, in sets, or singly, of first-rate 
quality, from original drawings. Superior LANTERNS to suit 
the Sliders. A Catalogue, post free, for 1d. 

John J. Griffin, 119, Bunhill Row, E.C. London. 











ATALOGUE OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 
Published and Imported by DULAU and CO., FOREIGN 
BOOKSELLERS, 37, SOHO SQUARE, sent Gratis on receipt of 
wo Stamps. 
EGISTRATION OF LETTERS AND 
PACKETS OF PRINTED PAPERS FOR CERTAIN 
BRITISH COLONIES.—On the Ist January next, and thence- 
forward, a Letter or a Packet of Printed Papers addressed to any 
of the undermentioned British Colonies may be registered on the 
application of the person posting it, provided the Postage, together 
with a Registration Fee of Sixpence, be paid in advance :— 
Canada, St. Helena, 
New Brunswick, Cape of Good Hope, 
Prince Edward Island, Natal, 
Barbadoes, Mauritius, 
Turk’s Islands, Ceylon, 
Trinidad, South Australia, 
Sierra Leone, and 
Gold Coast, Western Australia. 
By C d of the Post: -General, 
ROWLAND HILL, Secretary. 
General Post Office, Dec. 12th, 1857. 








A CotLecTion or ANCIENT AND MopDERN ENGRAVINGS, CHIEFLY 
FORMED BY THE LATE VERY Rey. W. D. Conyzseare, D.D., 
Dean OF LLANDAFF. 


ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 
Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their House, 3, Wellington Street, Strand, on TUESDAY, the 
22nd of December, 1857, and following day, at One 0’clock pre- 
cisely, a collection of Ancient and Modern Engravings, chiefly 
formed by the late Very Rev. W. D. CONYBEARE, D.D., Dean 
of Llandaff, comprising Works of Hollar, Albert Durer, Marc 
Antonio,and other Early Masters; British and Foreign Portraits, 
London Topography, Drawings by Ancient and Modern Masters, 
Works of Sir R. Strange, J.C. Wille, Desnoyers, &c. Books of 
Prints, Fine Modern Engravings, including Juliet and Nurse, and 
Crossing the Brook, after J. M. W. Turner; Framed and Glazed 
Prints, comprising a Beautiful Proof of Bolton Abbey ; also, some 
Water-colour Drawings and a few Pictures. 
May be Viewed on Saturday and Monday prior, and Catalogues 
had; if in the Country, on receipt of two stamps. 





Price 2s. 


HURCH SONGS FOR CHRISTMAS, 
consisting of ORIGINAL TUNES and CHANTS in EC- 
CLESIASTICAL STYLE for those parts of the Services which 
are usually sung on CHRISTMAS DAY in the UNITED 
CHURCHES of ENGLAND and IRELAND. By the Rev. J. B. 
KEARNEY, M.A., of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and Master 
in King’s School, Canterbury. 


Published by J. A. Novello, 69, Dean Street, Soho. 


HRISTMAS SONG—“THE GOOD 
RHEIN WINE” by J. GRAY; the Professional and 
Amateur’s most powerful and telling song. Sung by MR. GEORGE 
TEDDER, with great applause. Published with vocal chorus, 
Piano, and band-parts for an orchestra, and illustrated by Ramage 
and L’Enfantin colours. Price 2s. 6d. 


Chappell, 50, New Bond Street. 








HRISTMAS “BOOKS. — Henry VzERNoN 

respectfully invites inspection of his Collection of Illustrated 

Gift Books in Ornamental Bindings. The Christmas Catalogue is 

now ready, and may be had on application at 168, New Bond 
Street. 





CHEMISTRY FOR CHRISTMAS, 
Now ready, for Prizes and Presents. 
OLLECTIONS of CHEMICAL 


APPARATUS, and PREPARATIONS suitable for a 
SERIES of AMUSING and INSTRUCTIVE EXPE TS: 


. Arranged by JOHN J.GRIFFIN, F.C.S. In elegant gany 


Cabinets, at 16s., 31s. 6d., 428., and 52s. 6d. 
Also, just published, price 2s. 
CHEMICAL RECREATIONS : a Handbook 


of Elementary Experiments. 
John J. Griffin, 119, Bunhill Row, London. 








TEPHEN’S COMMENTARIES. — Messrs. 

BUTTERWORTH beg to inform the Profession as well as 

tne Trade that the Fourth Edition of Mr. Serjeant STEPHEN’S 

NEW COMMENTARIES on the LAWS of ENGLAND, partly 

founded on Blackstone, is now ready for delivery, in 4 vols. 8vo, 

four guineas cloth. 7, Fleet Street, London, E.C. December 17, 
1857 





HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? is 

often a thought passing through the minds of literary 

and public characters, and persons of benevolent feelings. Apply 
as under, and you will receive every information required. 

Every description of PRINTING, ENGRAVING, LITHO- 

GRAPHY, and BOOKBINDING executed. 
RICHARD BARRETT, MARK LANE, LONDON. 
ESTABLISHED 25 YEARS. 





Now ready, 


A LIST OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 


recently added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
Also, 


A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT 
WORKS withdrawn from Circulation, and offered at greatly 
reduced prices for cash. 

Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street, London, 
and 76, Cross Street, Manchester. 


ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY. —The 
JANUARY number will contain the commencement of a 
New Tale, entitled, ‘‘ FAINT HEART NEVEK WON FAIR 
LADY.” By DUDLEY COSTELLO. 
London: Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGA- 
ZINE. The JANUARY number will contain a great 
variety of interesting and important articles by some of the most 
popular writers of the Day. 
*,* BILLS and ADVERTISEMENTS must be sent on or 
before the 28th December. 











1 vol. demy 8vo, with Map and Illustrations, £1 1s. 


THE KAFIRS OF NATAL AND THE 

ZULU COUNTRY. By the Rev. J. SHOOTER, Curate of 
Holy Trinity and St. Mary's, Guildford. 

“ A full and unaffected description of a very remarkable race.” 
—ATHENZUM. 

“Pleasantly written, and rendered very entertaining by nume- 
rous anecdotes and stories,”=-Mornixe Post. 








Shortly will be published, in one volume, post a, o. 
PRECOLLECTIONS OF THE LAST DAYS 
OF SHELLEY AND BYRON. By E.I. TRELAWNY. 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 





Demy 18mo, price 6d. 
HY™s S FOR THE COLLECTS FOR THE 
USE OF CHILDREN. By ELIZABETH STRAFFORD. 
London: J. and C. Mozley, 6, Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, price 3s. 6d. 


[HE GLORIOUS CITY. An Allegory for 
Children. By M.A. 0. 
London: J. Masters, Aldersgate Street and New Bond Street. 
Richmond: J. G. Hiscoke. 


post OFFICE LONDON DIRECTORY for 
1858. Now publishing, price 36s. KELLY and Co., 18 to 
21, Old Boswell Court, St. Clement’s, Strand, W.C.; Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co., Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. ; and all Booksellers. 


Eleventh Edition, 18mo, cloth, 3s. 6d.; or, bound in morocco, 68. 


L*2®4 APOSTOLICA. 


London: J. and C. Mozley, 6, Paternoster Row. 








Just published, Second Edition, price 2s. 


UNLIGHT IN THE CLOUDS—SOME 
PROVIDENCES in a LIFE-TIME—THE SHOEMAKER’S 
DAUGHTERS. 


London: J. and C. Mozley, 6, Paternoster Row. 





Just published, feap. 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 6d. 


ANDMARKS OF MODERN HISTORY. 
From the Reformation to the Fall of Napoleon. By the 
Author of ‘‘ The Heir of Redclyffe,” “ Kings of England,” &c. 


London: J. and C. Mozley, 6, Paternoster Row. 


POPULAR HISTORY of the AQUARIUM 
OF MARINE AND FRESHWATER ANIMALS AND 
PLANTS. By GEORGE BRETTINGHAM SOWERBY, F.L.8. 


London: Levell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 








This day is published, 1 vol. feap. cloth, price 6s. free by post, 
ARDENIA: A _ Poem... By Wits 
. STEPHEN e 
L“Hit sdward J. Milliken, College Green. endon: Longman, 
Brown, and Co. 


Uniform with the above, Fourth Edition, price 2s, 6d., or 5s. 
bound in morocco, - 
HURCH POETRY ; or, Christian Thoughts 
in Old and Modern Verse. With Woodcut Lilustrations. 
London; J. and C. Mozley, 6, Paternoster Row. . 
Just pudlished, Third and Cheaper Edition, demy 16mo, 

price 2s. 6d. cloth, or 5s. bound in morocco, - 
p4¥*s AND SEASONS; or, Church Poetry 

for the Year. With Woodcut Illustrations. 

London: J. and C. Mozley, 6, Paternoster Row. 








In a few days, price 6s., cloth, 


HE HUNDRED DAYS OF NAPOLEON. 
A Poem in Five Cantos. By ARCHIBALD BELANEY. 
— by permission to Sir Archibald Alison, Bart., D.C.L., 


“Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row, London. 





NEW. WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘MARY POWELL.” 
This day, price 7s. 6d., in post Svo, cloth gilt, 
HE YEAR NINE, a Tale of the Tyrol. By 
the Author of “‘ Mary Powell.” With Frontispiece. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 


This day is published, price 3d., stamped 4d. 


PUNCHES ALMANACK FOR 1858. Pro- 
fusely illustrated by JOHN LEECH and JOHN TENNIEL. 
Sold everywhere, and at the 


Panch Office, 85, Fleet Street. 








Folio, price £5 5s. 


[LLUSTRATIONS OF SIKKIM-HIMA- 
LAYAN PLANTS, chiefly selected from Drawings made in 
Sikkim, under the superintendence of the late J. F. Cathcart, Esq., 
Bengal Civil Service. The Botanical Descriptions and Analyses 
by J. D. HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S. With 24 coloured plates, and 
an illuminated title-page by Fitcx. 

Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





New Illustrated Work, elegantly bound, price One Guinea, 


[THE LIFE OF THE MOSELLE; from its 
Source in the Vosges ins to its Conf with the 
Rhine. By OCTAVIUS ROOKE, Esq., Author of the “‘ Channel 
Islands.” Illustrated by Seventy beautifully executed Wood 
Engravings from ings by the Author. 

L. Booth, 307, Regent Street. 


Now ready, handsomely bound, and beautifully illus ) 
Price 5s. a 


BEstRAM NOEL: A Story for Yotith: 


J. MAY ; Author of “ The Sunshine of Greygyne,”: ‘ 











School Days,” &c. 
London: E. Marlborough and Co,, 
Batlh; Binns and Goodwin. 





arse 








A CHRISTMAS GIFT TO GIRLS. 

This day, Fcap. 8vo, cloth, with Frontispiece, price 5s. 
Rote AND HER FRIENDS. A Story 
For Girls. 

“Not we, but God is educating us.” 
Krnoster’s “‘ Two Years Ago.” 
Cambridge : Macmillan and Co. 





NEW WORKS BY DR. FABER. 
Just Published. 
IR LANCELOT, A Legend of the Middle 
Ages. By F. W. FABER, D.D. Second Edition, 5s. 
Also, by the same Author. 
POEMS. Third Edition. 7s, 6d. 


ALL FOR JESUS. (Sixth Edition. Eleventh 
Thousand!) 5s. 


London: Richardson and Son, 147, Strand ; 9, Capel Street, 
Dublin ; and Derby. 
This Day, One Volume, Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


HE INTERPRETER. A Tale of the War. 
By G. J. WHYTE MELVILLE. 
Originally published in Fraser's Magazine. 
By the same Author, 
DIGBY GRAND. Cheap Edition, 5s. 
KATE COVENTRY. Second Edition, 7s. 6d. 
GENERAL BOUNCE. Two volumes, 15s. 


London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 








This Day, Octavo, 2s. 


N SOME DEFICIENCIES IN OUR 

ENGLISH DICTIONARIES. Being the Substance of Two 

Papers read before the Philological Society. By R.CHEVENIX 
TRENCH, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 


By the same Author, 
ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. Seventh 
Edition, 3s. 6d. 
ENGLISH PAST AND PRESENT. Third 
Edition, 4s. 
PROVERBS AND THEIR’ LESSONS. 
Fourth Edition, 3s. 

London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE PROMOTION OF 
SOCIAL SCIENCE. 1857. 

This day, 8vo, ls. 6d. 

HE INAUGURAL ADDRESSES, 

Delivered by 


Lorp Brovonam, President; | Str Joun Paxrnoron, Bart., M.P. 
Lonp Joun Russett, M.P.; Lorp Strantey, M.P.; and 
Sin Bensamin C. Bropte, Bart., F.R.S.: 


Together with the SERMON by the Rev. Sypney Turner. 
Revised by the Authors, and Published by Authority. 
In the Press, Octavo, 
TRANSACTIONS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 
1857. (Inaugural Addresses and Select Papers.) 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


(CHRISTMAS GIFT-BOOKS. Neatly bound 


in Cloth Gilt. 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION AND 
COUNSELLOR. Just out. One vol., 5s. 


MINIATURE LIBRARY OF FICTION. 
Just out. Thirteen vols., sewed, gilt, each 6d. 

CHAMBERS’S MISCELLANY. Ten vols, 
each 2s. 6¢. 

CHAMBERS'S REPOSITORY. 
each 2s. 6d. 

TALES FOR ROAD AND RAIL. Five 
vols., each 2s. 6d. 

SELECT POETRY. One vol., 2s. 6d. 

HISTORY AND ADVENTURE. 
Yols., each 2s. 6d. 

TRAVELS and SKETCHES of SCENERY. 
One vol., 2s. 6d. 

ENTERTAINING BIOGRAPHY. Three 
vols., each 2s. 6d. 

CHAMBERS’S POCKET MISCELLANY. 
Twelve vols., each 2s. 

SHAKSPERE’S WORKS—Casmer Epirion. 
Twelve vols., each 2s. 

CHAMBERS’S LIBRARY FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE. Twenty vols. cloth, each Is. 

CHAMBERS’S LIBRARY FOR YOUNG 


PEOPLE. Ten vols. (Two vols. in one), cloth gilt, each 2s. 6d. 
CHAMBERSS TALES FOR TRAVEL- 
LERS. Two vols., cloth, each 2s. 6d. 
‘W. and R. Chambers, London and Edinburgh. 


Six vols., 


Two 





PLUTARCH’S LIVES. 
New Edition, 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 
LUTARCH’S LIVES. Translated from the 


Original Greek, with Notes, Critical and Historical. By 
JOHN and WILLIAM LANGHORNE. 


*,* If the merit of a work may be estimated from the univer- 
sality of its reception, Plutarch’s Lives have a claim to the first 
honours of literature. 


London: William Tegg and Co., 85, Queen Street, Cheapside 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





————. 
Just Published, 


RICHARDS’S REMEMBRANCERS ror 1858 


Adapted to the Use of the Medical, Legal, Clerical, Military, and Naval Professions, 
Gentleman, Merchants, and generally to all Persons of Business. ; 


Every varicty of Size, at prices varying from 1s, to 9s, 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, CHARING CROSS; and all Booksellers and Stationers. 





a 


NORTHERN INDIA. 


WESTERN HIMALAYA AND TIBET, 


The Narrative of a Journey through the Mountains of 
Northern India. 
By THOMAS THOMSON, M_D., Assist.-Surg., Bengal Army. 
With Tinted Lithographs and a Map by ArrowsmitH. Price 15s, 
“Few more valuable volumes of travels than this by Dr. Thomson have been for a long time past published, Long 


after the interest which its novelty will create shall have passed away, it will be a standard book of reference, on Account of 
the valuable facts which it contains, and of the spirit of sound observation in which it is written,” ATHENAVy, 





PROPOSED NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR HARVEY, 


To be published Monthly, and completed in Fifty Parts, uniform with the “ Prycotoara Brrranntca” of the same Author 
each Part to contain Six Coloured Plates, and as many pages of Letter-press, at 3s, per Part, royal 8v0, F 


PHYCOLOGIA AUSTRALICA ; 


oR, 
FIGURES AND DESCRIPTIONS OF AUSTRALIAN SEAWEEDS, 


By W. H. HARVEY, M.D. M.R.LA. 
Professor of Botany in the University of Dublin. 


An Illustrated Work on the Marine Botany of Australia, on the plan of the ‘ Phycologia Britannica,’ will, it is thought, be 
acceptable to Algologists generally, and especially to those who possess a share of the Duplicate Specimens of Australian 
Alge distributed by Professor Harvey. Materials amply sufficient for a much more extensive work than that now 
contemplated have been collected in Dr. Harvey’s recent tour; but it is thought that a sufficient illustration of the subject 
may be given by publishing a selection of Three Hundred of the more characteristic and remarkable species. This number 
will allow for the full illustration of all the Genera, and of the principal sub-types comprised within each Genus, 





With 35 Coloured Plates, price £2 2s. 
THE 


BRITISH DESMIDIEZ&. 
By JOHN RALFS, M.R.CS. 
The Drawings by EDWARD JENNER, A.L.S. 


Of this remarkable work, published in 1848 by private subscription, and which has been some time out of print, a parcel 
of thirteen copies has been discovered among the effects of the late Mr, Jenner, and may be had at the above price. 





Now ready, with Twenty Coloured Plates, price 10s, 6d. 


THE AQUARIUM OF MARINE AND FRESHWATER 
ANIMALS AND PLANTS. 


By GEORGE BRETTINGHAM SOWERBY, F.LS. 


LOVELL REEVE, 5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 





Just published, price One Shilling, 
THE 


UTILITY OF ANTIQUARIAN COLLECTIONS 


THROWING LIGHT ON THE PRE-HISTORIC ANNALS OF 
THE EUROPEAN NATIONS. 


AN ADDRESS 
DELIVERED TO THE PRESIDENT AND MEMBERS OF THE ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY. 


By JOHN MITCHELL KEMBLE, A.M. 


HODGES, SMITH, AND CO., DUBLIN. 
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ROHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR JANUARY. 
TURM’S MORNING COMMUNINGS 


WITH GOD, or Devotional Meditations for Every Day in the 
Year, translated from the German. Post 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d. 
, 


Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden. 





BOHN’S CHEAP SERIES. 


ARPENTER’S PHYSIOLOGY OF 
C TEMPERANCE AND TOTAL ABSTINENCE. Being an 
Examination of the Effects of the excessive, moderate, and occa- 
sional use of Alcoholic Liquors on the Healthy Human System. 
ig.-A few copies, on fine paper, bound in cloth, 28. 6d. 

Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden. 





BOHN’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY FOR JANUARY. 
poe OF DATES, comprehending the prin- 


cipal Facts in the Chronology and History of the Wor!d, from 
the earliest to the present time; alphabetically arranged. Being 
acomplete Index to Bohn's enlarged edition of Blair’s Chronolo- 
gical Tables. By J. WILLOUGHBY BOSSE. In two parts, 
forming one very thick volume. Patt I. A-J. (nearly 500 
closely printed pages). Post 8vo, cloth. 5s. 
Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden. 





ROHN'S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY FOR JANUARY. 
(JABFENTER'S ZOOLOGY ; a Systematic 


View of the Structure, Habits, Instincts, and Uses, of the 
principal Families of the Animal Kingdom, and of the chief forms 
of Fossil Remains. New Edition, revised and completed to the 

resent time (under arrangement with the author), by W. 8. 
ALLAS, F.L.8. In (two volumes, illustrated with many 
hundred fine wood engtavings. Vol. II. (nearly 600 pages) witha 
general Index. Post 8vo,cloth. 6s. 
Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden. 





BOHN'S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY FOR JANUARY. 


OPES HOMER’S ODYSSEY, with the 
BATILE OF FROGS AND MICE, HYMNS, &c., by other 
translators, including CHAPMAN. Illustrated by the Entire 
Series of FLAXMAN’S Designs, beautifully engraved by Moses 
(in the full §vo size). With Introduction and Notes by the Rev. 
J.8. WATSON, M.A. Post 8vo, cloth. 5s. 
*,* The Iliad, uniform, is already published. These elegant 
illustrations were formerly published at £3 12s., and are greatly 
superior to the various reduced copies. 


Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden. 





Second Edition. Price 12s. 
RAVELS in the INTERIOR of BRAZIL, 


principally through the Northern Provinces and the Gold 
and Diamond Districts, during the Years 1536-41. By GEORGE 
GARDNER, M.D.,F.L.S. With Plate and Map. 

“When camping out on the mountain-top or in the wilderness; 
roughing it in his long journey through the interior; observing 
the very singular mode of life there presented to his notice; 
describing the curious characters that fell under his observation; 
the arts or substitutes for arts of the people ; and the natural pro-, 
ductions of the country;— these travels are full of attraction. 
The book, like the country it describes, is full of new matter.”— 
—SprecTaTor. 

“This volume is from the pen of an able naturalist, whose heart 
is in his occupation. . . . Some of the regions he visited have 
seldom been trodden by Europeans—never by Englishmen; so 
that his observations derive value from the novelty of the matter 
to which they relate.’"—ATHEN ZUM, 


Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Feap. 8vo, price 3s. cloth. 
ICTURES OF THE HEAVENS. With 


Thirty Diagrams of the Stars and Solar System. By the 
Author of “ A Present for Young Churchmen,” “* My Godmother’s 
letter,” &c. 

“ Under this unassuming title, and in a small compass, we have 
one of the most intelligible treatises upon Astronomy that can 
well be conceived, sufficiently scientific for all ordinary purposes, 
and yet free from all appearance of pedantry. A better know- 
ledge of the starry heavens may be acquired from this little 
book than from all the Catechisms of Astronomy that we have 
seen.” —GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 

London: J. and C. Mozley, 6, Paternoster Row. 





Second Edition (with a Map of the County), price 5s. 


FERNY COMBES. A Ramble after Ferns 
in the Glens and Valleys of Devonshire. By CHARLOTTE 
CHANIER. 8 coloured plates. 

Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


HYCOLOGIA BRITANNICA ; or, History 

of the British Seaweeds ; containing Coloured Figures and 

Descriptions of all the Species of Algw inhabiting the Shores of 

the British Islands. By WILLIAM HENRY HARVEY,M.D., 

M.R.LA., Keeper of the Herbarium of the University of Dublin, 
and Professor of Botany to the Dublin Society. With 360 plates. 
In Three Vols. royal 8vo, arranged in the order of publication, 

£7 12s. 6d. 





In Four Vols, royal 8vo, arranged systematically according 
to the Synopsis, £7 17s. Gd. 


“The drawings are beautifully executed by the author himself 
on stone, the dissections carefully prepared, and the whole account 
of the species drawn up in such a way as cannot fail to be instrue- 
tive,even to those who are well acquainted with the subject. The 
sreater part ofour more common Alg@ have never been illustrated 
ina manner agreeable to the present state of Algology.”—Gar- 
DENERS’ CHRONICLE. 


Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price 3s. cloth: abridged edition, Is. 


RAY ON ARTIFICIAL TEETH. Ap- 

pearance and comfort, heulth and longevity, depend on the 

teeth; their loss should be immediately replaced by artificial 

teeth, formed of bone, on the principle of self-adhesion, thereby 

avoiding metalic galvanism in the mouth and throat, spiral springs, 

and the loosening and loss of teeth by the action of clasps, wires, &c. 
*s* Beware of a Piracy of the above, now circulating by post. 

Churchill: and of the Author, John Gray, M.R.C.S., 25, Old 
Burlington Street, Bond Street. 





BOTANICAL WORKS 


THE DIRECTOR OF THE ROYAL 
GARDENS, KEW. 


i. 
FILICES EXOTICA; 

Or, FIGURES and DESCRIPTIONS of EXOTIC 

FERNS, particularly such as are most desirable for 

Cultivation. By Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.R.S. In 

Numbers, each containing 8 coloured Plates, 

toyal Quarto, price 10s. 
[No. 4 now ready. 
“We observe that a new monthly botanical work, to be 

called ‘Filices Exotic, or, Figures and Descriptions of 
Exotic Ferns, particularly of such as are most deserving of 
cultivation,’ is to appear from the practised pen of Sir 
William Hooker. Lach part is to contain eight coloured 
plates executed by Mr. Fitch. Such a publication is wanted, 
and we trust will contribute to the settlement of the names 
of Ferns, which pseudo scientific writers have contrived to 
reduce to deplorable confusion.”—-Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


Ir. 

CURTIS’S BOTANICAL MAGAZINE; 
Comprising the Plants of the Royal Gardens of Kew, 
and of other Botanical Establishments in Great Britain, 
with suitable Descriptions, By Sir W. J. HOOKER, 
F.R.S. In Numbers, each containing 6 coloured plates, 

Royal 8vo. Published Monthly. Price 3s, 6d. 
Vols, I to XL, price 42s, each. 


Itt. 
JOURNAL OF BOTANY AND KEW 
MISCELLANY: 
Containing Original Papers by Eminent Botanists, 
the Botanical News of the Month, Communications from 
Botanical Travellers, Notices of New Books, ec, 
Edited by Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.R.S, With Plates. 
In Monthly Numbers, 8vo, price 2s. 


Iv. 
ICONES PLANTARUM ; 
Or, FIGURES, with Brief Descriptive Characters and 
Remarks, of NEW and RARE PLANTS, selected from 
the Author’s Herbarium, By Sir W. J. HOOKER, 
F.R.S. New Series. Vol. V., with One Hundred Plates, 
8vo, price 31s. 6d. 








BOTANICAL WORKS 


THE ASSISTANT-DIRECTOR OF THE 
ROYAL GARDENS, KEW. 


—_—_ 


i 
THE FLORA OF TASMANTA. 
By JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER. M.D., F.R.S, 
[Part V. now ready, 
Price per Part, £1 11s. 6d. coloured; £1 1s. plain. 
Part V., concluding Vol. L., nearly ready. 


2. 
THE FLORA OF NEW ZEALAND. 
By JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S., &c. 
In Two volumes, with 130 Plates, 
Royal 4to. Price £12 12s. coloured; £8 15s. plain. 


3. 
THE FLORA OF THE ANTARCTIC 
ISLANDS: 

Or, Botany of the Antarctic Voyage of H.M. Disco- 
very Ships Erebus and Terror, in the Years 1839-43, 
under the command of Captain Sir J. C. ROSS, 
F.R.S. By Dr. HOOKER,F.R.S. Published under the 
authority of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 
With 200 Plates. 

Two vols., royal 4to, price £10 15s. coloured; £7 10s. plain, 


4. 
THE RHODODENDRONS of SIKKIM- 
HIMALAYA; 


Being an Account of the Rhododendrons recently dis- 
covered in the Mountains of Eastern Himalaya. 
By J. D. HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S. With 30 Plates by 


W. Fitch. 
Imperial folio. Price £3 16s. 


5. 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF SIKKIM-HIMA. 
LAYAN PLANTS, 


Chiefly selected from Drawings made in Sikkim under 

the superintendence of the late J. F. Cathcart, Esq., 

Bengal Civil Service. The Botanical Descriptions and 

Analyses by J. D. HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S. With 24 

o— Plates and an Illuminated Title-page by 
itch, 


Folio. Price £5 5s, 





LOvVELL REEvE, 5, HenriettaStreet, Covent Garden. 
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NEW _ EDITION OF TURTON’S BRITISH LAND AND 
FRESH-WATER SHELLS, BY DR. J. KE. GRAY. 
In crown vo, with Woodcuts and 12 coloured Plates, price 15s. 


R. TURTON’S MANUAL of the LAND 
and FRESH-WATER SHELLS of the BRITISH ISLANDS. 
New Edition, thoroughly revised, with considerable Additions. 
By JOHN EDWARD GRAY, Ph.D., F.R.S., Keeper of the 
Zoological Collection in the British Museum. 
London: Longman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





SUSPENSION OF THE BANK ACT. 
Now ready in 1 Vol., 8vo, Price 16s. 


MHE ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY, being a New System of Political Economy 
founded on the doctrine of Exchanges. By HENRY DUNNING 
MACLEOD, Esq. 
Also, by the same Author, in 2 Vols., Royal Svo, Price 30s. 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
BANKING, 

“It is impossible not to admire the independence of tone and 
judgment which distinguishes these volumes, and it is impossible 
also not to be struck with the resources of knowledge and of argu- 
mentative power manifest throughout the whole of Mr. Macleod’s 
Treatise.”—Tooke's History or Prices. 

London: Longman and Co. 


Royal 16mo, price 10s. 6d. 


A POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH 

LICHENS; comprising an Account of their Structure, Re- 
production, Uses, Distribution, and Classification. By W. LAUDER 
LINDSAY, M.D., Fellow of the Botanical and Royal Physical 
Societies of Edinburgh, &c. 

“The first attempt to popularise a very difficuit branch of 
botanical science. The twenty-two plates contain illustrations, 
beautifully coloured, of no less than 492 subjects, and it is impos- 
sible to glance over these likenesses of familiar objects, placed side 
by side with elaborate illustrations of their structure and phy- 
siology, without acquiring a new interest in those humble por- 
tions of the vegetable kingdom.”—Liverroot Courier. 

Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





CHRISTMAS OR NEW YEAR'S PRESENT. 
[HE INSECT HUNTERS. By Epwarp 
NEWMAN, F.L.S. Fcap. $vo, gilt edges, 1s. 6d. 

“* Unrivalled as a first book.”"— WILLIAM Spence. 

“ The execution excellent.”—Lirerary Gazette. 

“ A most acceptable present.”—Britisu Frienp. 

** An admirable book.”—Enromo.ocist’s INTELLIGENCER. 
“‘Admirably adapted for committing to memory.” — Tux 

Frienp. 
“Children will devour its pages.”—ZooLocist. 
Newman, 9, Devonshire Street, City; Van Voorst, Paternoster 
Row. 





Beautifully Lilustrated, 


A POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH 

MOSSES, comprising a General Account of their Structure, 
Fructification, Arrangement, and General Distribution. By KR. 
M.STARK, Esq. 20 Coloured Plates. 10s. 6d. 


Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 








4to cloth, price £5 5s. 


CENTURY OF ORCHIDACEOUS 

PLANTS. The Pilates selected from Curtis’s Botanical 
Magazine. The Descriptions re-written by Sir W. J. HOOKER, 
F.R.S., Director of the Royal Gardens of Kew; with Introduc- 
tion, and Instructions for their Culture, by Joun Cuartzs Lyons. 
100 coloured plates. 

“In the exquisite illustrations to this splendid volume, ful! 
justice has been rendered to the oddly formed and often brilliantly 
coloured flowers of this curious and interesting tribe of plants.”"— 
WESTMINSTER AND FoREIGN QuARTERLY Review. 

Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


ELEGANT GIFT BOOK. 
Just published, fep. vo, with portrait, 5s., cloth gilt. 


ILGRIMAGES IN PARIS. By Miss 
PARDOE, Author of “ The City of the Sultan,” &c. 

“Told with the artistic skill and glowing language of the 
author of ‘ The City of the Suitan.’”"—Literary Gazetre. 

“ Very graphic pictures of the French Capital and of Parisian 
life, with which Miss Pardoe is evidently well acquainted.”— 
CRITIC. 

William Lay, King William Street, Strand. 








FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 
IRST STEPS TO ECONOMIC BOTANY ; 


A Description of the Botanical and Commercial Characters 
of the Chief Articles of Vegetable Origin used for Food, Clothing, 
Tanning, Dyeing, Building, Medicine, Perfumery, &c. For the 
use of Schools. By THOMAS C. ARCHER. With 20 Plates. 
Published for the Department of Science and Art, Marlborough 
House. 

Royal 16mo, price 2s. 6d. 

“An admirable and cheap little volume, abounding in good 
illustrations of the plants that afford articles of Food or appli- 
cable to purposes of manufacture. This should be on the table of 
every family, and its contents familiar with all rising minds.”— 
ATLas. 

‘* As a cheap school book it is exceedingly well got up, and con- 
tains upwards of one hundred beautifully lithographed drawings, 
arranged on twenty plates: they represent various useful plants 
and their products.”—GuaRDIAN. 

Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


NEW VOLUME OF DODSLEY’S AND RIVINGTONS’ 
ANNUAL REGISTER. 
Now ready, in 8vo, price 1Ss. 


_[S= ANNUAL REGISTER ; or, a View of 
the History and Politics of the YEAR 1856. 

Rivingtons ; Longman and Co. ; Hamilton and Co.; Simpkin 
and Co.; Ricliardsons; Houlston and Wright ; Cowie and Co. ; J. 
Capes; Smith, Elder, and Co.; Washbourne and Co.; H. G. Bohn; 
T. Bumpus; Waller and Son; J. Thomas ; L. Booth ; A. Cleaver; 
Upham and Beet; Bell and Daldy; Willis and Sotheran; W. 
Heath ; and J. Toovey. | 7 - , 

*,* The Complete Series of Volumes, commencing with Her 
Majesty’s Reign, may always be had (by New Subscribers or 
others) ; or any single Volume since 1831. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND [D 
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NEW BOOKS 


JUST PUBLISHED 


BY MR. BENTLEY. 


I. 

HISTORY OF COURT FOOLS. By 
Dr. DORAN, Author of “Lives of the Queens of Eng- 
land of the House of Hanover,” “Table Traits and 
Something on Them,” “ Habits and Men,” “ Monarchs 
Retired from Business.” Post 8vo, 10s, 6d. 

[Just ready. 
Il 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. A New 
Edition, handsomely printed and bound, with Illustrated 
Title, small 8vo, 5s. 

mmr. 


THE SIXTH VOLUME OF HORACE 
WALPOLE’S ENTIRE CORRESPONDENCE. Edited 
by PETER CUNNINGHAM, F.S.A, 8vo, with Por- 
traits, 10s. 6d, The Seventh volume, [Zmmediately. 


Iv. 


THE THREE CLERKS. By Anrnony 
TROLLOPE, Author of “ Barchester Towers,” Three 
vols., post 8vo. 


v. 


CURIOSITIES OF NATURAL HIS- 
TORY. By FRANCIS T. BUCKLAND, M.A., Student 
of Christchurch, Assistant-Surgeon, Second Life Guards, 
Fep. 8vo, with Illustrations, 6s, 


vi. 


THE BENTLEY BALLADS. A Selec- 
tion of the Choice Ballads, Songs, &c:, contributed to 
Bentley’s Miscellany; including the productions of 
Father Prout, Dr. Maginn, &c, Edited by Dr. DORAN, 
with Four Ballads, contributed by the Editor, Small 
8vo, with Illustrated Title, 5s, 


Vit. 


THE HANDWRITING on the WALL. 
A Story. By EDWIN ATHERSTONE, Three vols, 


VIIt. 


FAIRY FABLES. By Curuszrr Bens. 
With numerous Illustrations by ALFRED CROW- 
QUILL, 7s. 6d. 

mx, 
KATHERINE AND THE MOMENT 


of FORTUNE. By the Author of “Clara; or, Slave 
Life in Europe.” Two vols, post 8vo, 


x. 


THE GREAT DAY OF ATONEMENT: 
Meditations and a on the last Twenty-four Hours 
of the Sufferings and Death of Our Lord and Saviour, 
Jesus Christ. Translated from the German of CHAR- 
LOTTE ELIZABETH NEBELIN. Edited by Mrs, 
COLIN MACKENZIE. Small 8vo, 


MR. BENTLEY’S 
POPULAR NEW SERIES. 


xi. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A THUG. 
By Captain MEADOWS TAYLOR. Crown 8vo, 2s. 
[With the Magazines at end of present month, 


XII, 


GHOST STORIES AND PHANTOM 
FANCIES, By HAIN FRISWELL. Small 8vo, 2s, 
[ Immediately. 

xu. 


FAIRY CHARADES. By M. G. Avztine. 


Small 8vo, 2s. 


London: Ricnarp Bentizy, New Burlington- 
Street, 


Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


13, GREat ManiBorovueH Street. 


HURST AND BLACKETT, 


SUCCESSORS TO HENRY COLBURN, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE FOLLOWING 


NEW WORKS. 
ORIENTAL and WESTERN SI- 


BERIA: a Narrative of Seven Years’ Travels in Siberia, 
Mongolia, the Kirghis Steppes, Chinese Tartary, and Central 
Asia. By THOMAS WITLAM ATKINSON. Royal 8vo, 
with 50 Illustrations, i ding b ifully coloured 
Plates,from Drawings by the Author, and a Map, £2 2s. 

“ By virtue alike of its text and its pictures, we place this book 
of travel in the first rank among those illustrated gift-books now 
80 much sought by the public. It isa valuable addition to the 
literature of travel; it isa famous contribution also to the list of 
show-books for the present season. Mr. Atkinson’s book is most 

dable. The geographer finds in it notice of ground heretofore 
left undescribed—the ethnologist, geologist, und botanist find 
notes and pictures, too, of which they know the value—the sports- 
man’s taste is gratified by chronicles of sport—the lover of adven- 
ture will find a number of perils and escapes to hang over, and the 
lover of a frank good-humoured way of speech will find the book 
a pleasant one in every page. Seven years of wandering, thirty- 
nine thousand five hundred miles of moving to and froin a wild 
and almost unknown country, should yicld a book worth reading, 
and they do.”—ExamMINER. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE AND 


BARONETAGE, for 1858, under the especial Patronage of 
Her Majesty and H.R.H. the Prince Consort, and corrected 
throughout by the Nobility. In One vol. royal 8vo, with the 
pve beautifully engraved, handsomely bound with gilt 
edges. 

Lodge’s Peerage is acknowledged to be the most complete, as 
well as the most elegant, work of the kind. As an established 
and authentic authority on all questions respecting the family 
histories, honours, and connexions of the titled aristocracy, no 
work has ever stood so high. It is published under the especial 
patronage of Her Majesty and His Royal Highness the Prince 
Consort, and is corrected throughout from the personal commu- 
nications of the nobility. It is the only work of its class in 
which, the type being kept constantly standing, every correction 
is made in its proper place to the date of publication, an advan- 
tage which gives it supremacy over all its competitors. Indepen- 
dently of its full and authentic information respecting the existing 
peers and baronets of the realm, the most sedulous attention is 
given in its pages to the collateral branches of the various noble 
families, and the names of many thousand individuals are intro- 
duced, which do not appear in other records of the titled classes. 
Nothing can exceed the facility of its arrangements, or the beauty 
of its typography and binding ; and for its authority, correctness, 
and embellishments, the work is justly entitled to the high place 
it occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the nobility. 


MR, TUPPER'’S NEW WORK— 


RIDES AND REVERIES of SOP SMITH. By MARTIN 
F.TUPPER. 10s. 6d. 

“ Mr Tupper’s new work will do good service to his literary 
reputation. It is written ina thoughtful, suggestive spirit, and 
combines with lucidity and of jud fresh of 
fancy and elegance of sentiment. In its cheerful and instructive 

es sound moral principles are forcibly inculcated, and every - 
day truths acquire an air of novelty, and are rendered peculiarly 
attractive by being expressed in that sententious and epigram- 
matic language which so largely contributed to the popularity of 
the author’s former work, entitled ‘ Proverbial Philosophy.’ ”— 
Mornine Post. 


BERANGER’S MEMOIRS. 


Written by Himself. English Copyright Edition, 1 vol. with 
Portrait. (Immediately, 


A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS about 


WOMEN. By the Author of ‘John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
1 vol, 10s. 6d. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
ORPHANS. By the Author of 


“Margaret Maitland,” 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 


“ Orphans, is a very pleasing and charming story—the produc- 
tion of a gifted writer—one who possesses a peculiar fascinati 
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Hooks for Christuas Prsnk 


PUBLISHED BY 


BLACKIE AND SON, 


THE ISRAEL OF THE ALPs. 
Complete History of the Vaudois of Piedmont (or Wal 
denses) and their Colonies. Prepared in great from 
Unpublished Documents. By ALEXIS Muse 
D.D., Pastor of the Protestant Church at Bo ‘ 
— of Dréme, France. Translated by the Rer 

OHN MONTGOMERY, M.A., with numerous Plates 

[Just published, 

LADIES OF THE REFORMATION 
First Series. England, Scotland, and the Netherlands, 
By the Rev. JAMES ANDERSON. Above 10 Ts. 
trations by J. Godwin, J. W. Archer, &c, Cloth antigu, 
12s, 6d., calf antique, 21s, 


LADIES OF THE REFORMATION 
Second Series. Germany, France, Switzerland, Th 
and Spain, Bythe Rev. JAMES ANDERSON, ‘Ney 
One Hundred Illustrations by James Godwin, 

ine, 


and Maps, in 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 18s, 


Thomas, J. K. Johnson, &c. Cloth anti 
calf antique, 21s, g: bane: 


THE LADIES OF THE Cov: 
NANT; or, Memoirs of Distinguished Scottish Fem 
Characters, ne ae period of the Covenant ani 
Persecution, By the Rev. JAMES ANDERSOY, 
Numerous Engravings. Cloth antique, 7s, 6d, elf 
extra antique, 21s, 


GOLDSMITH’S MISCELLANEOTs 
WORKS. 37 beautiful Wood Engravings. 2 vols,, Its, 


GOLDSMITH’S HISTORY OF THE 
EARTH and ANIMATED NATURE. Numery 
Notes, 2400 Illustrative Figures, of which 200 a 
coloured, 2 vols., 40s. 


RHIND’S HISTORY of the VEGE. 
TABLE KINGDOM. 700 Illustrative Figures, of which 
100 are coloured. 40s. 


THE WORKS OF ROBERT B 

‘Numerous Notes and Annotations ; Professor WI 8 
celebrated Essay “On the Genius and Character of 
Burns;” and Dr. CURRIE’S Memoir of the Poet. With 
82 Landscape and Portrait Illustrations. 2 vols,, cloth 
extra, 36s. 


HOGG’S TALES AND SKETCHES, 
including several pieces not before printed. With Il 
trations by D, O. HILL, R.S.A. 6 vols., fep. 8v0, 21s, 


HOGG’S POETICAL WORKS. With 
an Autobiography, and Reminiscences of his Contemp 
raries, Illustrated by D. 0, HILL, R.S.A. 5 vob, 
foolscap 8vo, 17s, 6d. 


BOOK OF SCOTTISH SONG. 4 
Collection of the Best and Most Approved Songs of 
Scotland, beautifully printed with coloured borders, 
engraved frontispiece and title. Cloth, gilt edges, 9. 


BOOK OF SCOTTISH BALLADS. 
A Collection of the Ballads of Scotland, printed wi- 
formly with “The Book of Scottish Song.” With a 
graved frontispiece and title. Cloth, gilt edges, 9s. 


ITALY, CLASSICAL. HISTORI- 
CAL, and PICTURESQUE, Illustrated in a Series of 
Views from Drawings by Stanfield, R.A., Roberts, RA, 
Harding, Prout, Leitch, Brockedon, Barnard, &¢. & 
With Descriptions of the Scenes, Half morocco, 558; 





in her style, which is something beyond an interesting narative, 
or a power of vigorous description.” —Sun. 

“The author of this tale is one of the ablest writers of fiction in 
the present day, and beyond this, and far better, is one of those 
who always seek to incul igi imy i and moral 
action, by all her literary efforts. This excellent purpose per- 
yades every part of this tale, which is a choice specimen of 
judicious thought and feeling.”—Messencer. 


THE LADY OF GLYNNE. By 
the Author of “‘ Marg and her Brid ids.” 3 vols. 

“* Those who have read.‘ Margaret and her Bridesmaids’ will be 
prepared for the enjoyment that awaits them in another work by 
the same hand. ‘The Lady of Glynne’ is a charming story— 
not only clever, but good.” —Lirerary Gazette. 


CASTE. By the Author of “Mr. 


Arle.” 3 vols. 








“ ¢ Caste’ is a novel of great power and attraction—a most clever 
production, full of fire and energy of incident and interest, and 
certain to make a sensation.””—MEssENGER. 


CLARA LEICESTER. By Cap- 


tain G. DE LA POER BERESFORD. 3 vols. 


ADELE. By Julia Kavanagh, 





Author of ‘ Nathalie,” &c. 3 vols. (Just ready. 


extra, 80s. 
REPUBLIC OF LETTERS. A Selec 


tion, in Poetry and Prose, from the Works of the mot 
Eminent Writers, with many Original Pieces, 26 Deat- 
tiful Illustrations, 4 vols. cloth, extra, gilt edges, 2 


CABINET HISTORY of ENGLAND, 
Civil, Military, and Ecclesiastical, from the Landing of 
Julius Cesar till the Year 1816, 13 vols., elegantly bound 
in cloth, 26s. 


POEMS ANDLYRICS. By ROBERT 
NICHOLL, with a Memoir of the Author, Fifth 
Edition. Small 8vo, cloth, gilt, 3s. 6d. 


A BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 
OF EMINENT SCOTSMEN. Originally edited by 
ROBERT CHAMBERS. New edition, revised unde 
the care of the Publishers; with a Supplemental a 
continuing the Biographies to the present time, by 
Rev, THOMAS THOMSON. With Numerous Por 
traits. 5 vols., cloth, 55s. 


Bracks & Son, Warwick Square, City, London; 





and Glasgow and Edinburgh. 
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REVIEWS. 





The Rambles of a Naturalist on the Coasts of 
France, Spain, and Sicily. By A. de 
Quatrefages, Member of the Institute of 
France. ‘Translated, with the Author’s 


sanction and co-operation, by E. C. Otté. 


2 Vols. Longman and Co. 
A DOZEN years ago we suppose no publisher 
in “the Row ” would have ventured to bring 
out for popular English reading the transla- 
tion of a foreign book, the cream of which 
consisted of researches on the structure of 
Annelids. Not one ina million would have 
known what an Annelid was ; and, if he had 
been told that the creatures in question 
were marine worms, his ignorance would 
only have given place to indifference or abso- 
lute disgust. Invertebrate zoology, and 
especially marine invertebrate zoology, is, as 
a branch of knowledge for the many, quite a 
recent creation. When we were young, the 
fountain from which we imbibed the refresh- 
ing streams of zoological lore was a work 
entitled ‘The History of Three Hundred 
Animals.’ The classification adopted in this 
book of renown was neither the Linnean nor 
the Cuvierian ; it might be called the courtly. 
The first portrait was that of the Lion, “be- 
cause he is the king of beasts ;” the second 
was that of the lioness, of course, because 
she is the queen ; and the third that of the 
jackal, “because he is the lion’s provider.” 
One page represented the invertebrata, and 
portraits of the snail, the beetle, the cater- 


Mills, the spider, and the louse, were con- 


sidered amply sufficient to satisfy popular 
curiosity on that head. 

Fifty years have witnessed a vast increase 
in the number of the cultivators of ento- 
mology ; insect-hunters have long been com- 
mon, but we need go back scarcely five years 
to find a time when we might have searched the 
country over with a lighted candle, and yet 
have failed to find any one, except learned pro- 
fessors, who cared a straw about the myriads of 
strange forms,—the Crustacea, the Mollusca, 
the Annelids, the Star-fishes, the Medusee, the 
Zoophytes—that swarm in the prolific sea. 
Tempora mutantur ; and now, at every water- 
ing-place on our indented coast, hosts of 
ladies in sun-bonnets and thick-soled boots 
scramble about the rocks, the summer long, 
with hammer and chisel, and canisters and 
bottles ; fair fingers grasp the slippery worms 
of ocean with exultation ; and pretty mouths 
pronounce unpronounceable names as glibly 
2s household words. The sea vermin are 
become parlour pets ; their versatile forms 
are eagerly watched, and their cunning tricks 
and amusing instincts are gravely chronicled ; 
every new information concerning them is 
welcomed ; and Marine Natural History is 
indisputably the ology of the day. As our 
transfretal. triends:would say, it has the com- 
mand of the situation. 

Nor niust this be regarded as a mere un- 
reasoning caprice of fashion. The popular 
taste is but a legitimate result of the lifting 
of the veil from a portion of the Divine handi- 
work hitherto disregarded. Scientific natu- 
ralists have discovered that in the multi- 
tudinous forms and. comparatively simple 
structures of the lower tribes of animals, 
and especially those which inhabit the sea, 
the phenomena of life are presented under 
aspects so varied 7znter se, and so diverse 
from those under which they appear in 


the Vertebrate forms, that the examination 
of them pours a flood of light upon pro- 
blems the most interesting, because hitherto 
the most obscure, to the physiologist. The 
populous Class Annelida, in particular, is a 
group which will well repay the most careful 
scrutiny. As yet little studied, it is distin- 
guished by a vast variability of characters, 
which, in other groups, exhibit great uni- 
formity. The functions of locomotion, of 
circulation, and of respiration, are performed 
under conditions of extraordinary diversity 
in the different genera. Even the nervous 
system follows no common rule in its develop- 
ment, but exists under the most remarkable 
variations. 

Thus the generalizations which a quarter 
of a century ago were received as universal 
laws, slide from our grasp, and give place to 
sounder axioms founded on a wider acquaint- 
ance with the great array of created beings. 
And the sea is found to be the field whose 
cultivation yields the most abundant harvest. 
Entire groups are hidden beneath the waters 
which belong to special types that have few 
or no representatives elsewhere. The Mol- 
lusca, the Crustacea, and the Annelida are, 
perhaps in the ratio of four out of five, ocean- 
dwellers; while the Echinodermata, the 
Acalepha, and the Zoophyta are marine 
almost without an exception. In these classes 
occur those strange forms in which the orgs- 
nization, though attaining considerable bulk, 
is reduced to its simplest expression, rendering 
them peculiarly fitted for experimental re- 
searches into the essential phenomena of 
vitality. 

M. de Quatrefages is one of the most 
eminent of a band of French zoologists, who 
have of late years been cultivating these fields 
of research. It is nearly seventeen years ago 
that the “Rambles” began which he records 
in these volumes. The original work is 
indeed but a reprint, with modifications, of 
aseries of articles which he has communicated 
from time to time to the ‘Revue des Deux 
Mondes.’ From the apologetic tone of his 
Introduction, we learn that he had in some 
measure to create the taste to which he 
sought to minister. Ifhis estimate is correct,— 
and so patriotica Frenchman will hardly besus- 
pected of under-rating his nation—we cannot 
help thinking that in’ popular science England 
is a little in advance of France. We should 
hardly say that here “the zoologist is looked 
upon merely as a man who can repeat by rote 
a more or less considerable number of bar- 
barous names, and who is acquainted with a 
certain number of anecdotes in relation to the 
habits of animals ;” nor would our scientific 
writers, when appealing expressly to the 
“educated and intelligent class,” consider it 
necessary to “ proceed with reserve,” “ avoid- 
ing technical details, and limiting themselves 
almost exclusively to general questions,” in 
this way “imitating the physician who en- 
velopes in honey the unsavoury medicine 
which might otherwise be repulsive to his 
patient.” This is anything but complimen- 
tary to the French “educated classes.” 

M. de Quatrefages made his first essay at 
the little Isles of Chausey, lying at the bottom 
of that great bight of the Channel which 
includes Guernsey and Jersey. With much 
naiveté he records his impressions at his 
(literally) first sight of the sea, and his first 
understanding of the tidal changes. The 
recess of tlie tide here uncovers'a rich field 
of industry, of which the poor islanders are 
not slow to’avail themselves, 








“The tide falls!—to work! to work! both 
young and old! there is room for all, and labour 
proportioned to every age and to every degree of 
strength. The men and their sturdy helpmates, 
spade in hand, turn up the sand, which has been 
covered by the sea for some hours, and soon their 
baskets are filled with cockles, razor-fishes, and 
venuses, which, although less delicate, are more 
nourishing than oysters; besides these, there is 
also the sand-eel (Ammodytes tobianus et A. 
lancea), a little fish which is held in high esteem, 
but which is not as easily captured as the shell- 
fish, for it loves to hide itself under the sand, 
where it moves about with marvellous agility. 
During this time the young girls are dropping 
their pocket-like nets into the pools, which have 
been left by the retiring tide, busily employed in 
collecting shrimps, or in catching some lobster or 
crab, or, perchance, even some stray shore fish, 
which has been arrested before it could regain 
its distant place of retreat. Others, armed with a 
stick, terminating in a strong hook, scrape the 
sand below the stones and hollows of the rock, 
and from time to time draw forth a conger-eel 
with glistening skin, or some cuttle-fish or 
calamary, which vainly attempts to escape by 
shrouding itself in a cloud of ink. The children 
in the meantime gather from the rocks limpets, 
periwinkles, whelks, roaring buckies*, ormers, or 
mussels, which hang clustering together like 
bunches of grapes, suspended by the threads of 
the byssus, which the animal weaves for itself. 
For two or three hours the beach is full of life and 
activity, whilst a whole population pours forth to 
seek its daily food; but soon the waves return to- 
wards the shore, the tide rises, and all hasten 
homeward, certain that the sea will replace the 
bounteous gifts which it is taking from them, and 
that in a few hours they may come forth again to 
reap a harvest which has needed no season of 
planting or of sowing.” 

The little islets of Chausey, which had 
already become classic ground by thé’ re- 
searches of Messrs. Audouin and Milne-Ed- 
wards, yielded M. de Quatrefages a not less 
rich harvest of zoological treasures. Within 
a small area great diversity of shore is pre- 
sented: the sandy beach ; the muddy flat 
covered with Zostera; the wilderness of 
broad moveable stones, harbouring innumer- 
able creeping things beneath them; the 
weed-fringed tide-pools—those gardens of 
the Nereids ;—the overhanging rock, pierced 
with boring mollusks ; the cavern hung with 
clustering zoophytes and sponges ;—all these 
occur within easy reach; and a zealous 
naturalist would of course be enthusiastic 
here. It is enough to make a kindred mouth 
water to read the description of the narrow 
inter-insular strait known as the Sacaviron :— 

‘*Tmagine a narrow and deep valley, with pre- 
cipitous rocks on either side, shining brightly in 
the sun wherever the granite had been denuded of 
its covering of fucus by the knife of the barilla- 
collector. At the bottom of this wild ravine, from 
which the ocean retreats only three or four times 
a year, a small stream of clear and limpid sea- 
water flows over pebbles which have been dyed 
every shade of colour by different kinds of Fucus, 
Coralline, Spongodium, and other species of 
Alge. In this spot, where every stone is a world 
within itself, I was able to contemplate in its in- 
credible variety the domain of the lower marine 
animals ; here I could admire in all their glory 
those unknown wonders of the deep, of which 
even our best museums afford not the least idea ; 
for these animal forms droop, and, as it were, fade 
from view whenever they are removed from their 
native element. The Turbo, the Buccinum, with 
its brown and white markings, the Rissoa, with 
its small, closely-twisted shell, and the Acorn-shell, 
with its pyramidal test, + covered every stone and 












* We had supposed that “roaring buckie” was but the 
provincial Scotch for “whelk.” _ . 
+ Sic in orig., but the term is incorrectly applied, 
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rock. In sheltered nooks I found the pretty little 
rose-coloured Cowrie, and the large Chitons, 
animals in which the back is covered by a solid 
cuirass composed of moveable pieces like the olden 
greaves. Then there was the Thetys, [Doris ?] a 
kind of sea slug of a fine orange colour, which 
bears its tuft of branchiz on the hindermost part 
of the back, and the Haliotis, with its nacreous 
shell surrounded by a triple row of fringes. The 
vaulted roof of the little caverns, which had been 
formed by the crumbling away of the rocks, was 
clothed with a mammillated stratum of simple 
Ascidians, a species of molluscs which live and 
die without ever having moved from the same 
spot; while from this bright red ceiling there 
hung, like so many girandoles, transparent crystal- 
like Clavelline, and the bright Botrylli, whose 
conglomerated masses exhibit the colours and 
translucence of the agate. The smoother stones 
were all covered with compound Ascidians, which 
were spread over the surface in shining green, 
brown, red, or violet patches, interspersed with 
markings of geometrical regularity, which seve- 
rally indicated the different family groups of these 
singular beings. Among these animals, all of 
which belong to the great division of the mollusca, 
appeared thousands of zoophytes, while Star-fishes 
of the finest carmine, and grayish-brown Ophiuras, 
with their five long and slender arms, lay hidden 
beneath the stones. Above them the Flustra spread 
out its little stony weft, Sertularias and Campanu- 
larias raised aloft their arborescent polyparia, re- 
sembling miniature shrubs; while the Eschara 
[ Membranipora?] threw its microscopic cellules over 
the stems and fronds of the marine plants. Sponges 
of every form and colour were intertwined among 
the branches of the fucus, and attached to the sides 
of the rocks, either in thick masses, or in interlac- 
ing meshes of: delicate network. Here and there 
the Thetya might be seen, with its rounded lobes 
bristling with little spicula, side by side with the 
finger-like masses of the Alcyonicum and the 
Lobularia ; sometimes, too, a Holothuria, with 
its long, polygonal, whitish body, would slowly 
move across this living carpet by means of its 
sucker-like feet, spreading abroad its coronet of 
arborescent tentacles. How rapidly the hours 
passed, amid this profusion of life, while I was 
filling my boxes and bottles! | How gladly would 
I have admired, examined, and carried off, all that 
Isaw! But 1 was soon forced to think of return- 
ing. The long riband-like fronds of the Laminarias, 
or oarweeds, which hitherto had been inclined to 
the sea, wavered for a moment, and bending 
gently backward, they soon turned landward, their 
plaited bands undulating more and more rapidly as 
they yielded to the swell of the flowing current. 

e ocean was resuming its sway, and I was com- 

led to have recourse to my boat, not, however, 
until I had promised myself the pleasure of 
speedily returning to the same rich field of dis- 
covery.” 

A few slight inaccuracies in the preceding 
quotation, indicate that the author is less at 
home among the Mollusca and Zoophyta than 
among the Annelida. Some of the de- 
scriptions which he gives of these ob- 
jects of his admiration are very bright 
and graphic. Such, for instance, is that 
of the Lunice, as he subjects it to micro- 
scopic investigation. We watch its impatient 
contortions, the flashes of prismatic light 
that play along its twisting coils, its vermilion 
branchiz that like so many plumes adorn its 
sides ; we gaze on its five-horned head, gay 
with brilliant hues, as it is restlessly thrown 
from side to side ; and wonder at its cavern- 
ous mouth, as the huge proboscis, bristling 
with three pairs of jaws, protrudes from it. 
We cannot help sharing the author’s enthu- 
siasm, when, after having waited patiently 
the captive’s wayward will to become quiet, 
he proceeds to examine it in detail ; and thus 
bursts forth :— 


“Well! is it not wonderful? Is there any 





animal which can contend with it for the prize of 
decoration ? the corselet of the brightest beetle, 
the speckled wings of the butterfly, the sparkling 
throat of the humming-bird, would all pale when 
compared with the play of light flashing in large 
patches over the rings of its body, glowing in its 
golden threads and sparkling over its amber and 
coral fringes.” 

M. de Quatrefages assures us that he has 
never allowed the embellishment of the pic- 
ture to interfere with its truth. To use his 
own words, he has never, “in the slightest 
degree, sacrificed the substance to the form.” 
But for these assurances of rigid literality, 
we might have been ready to suspect an ocea- 
sional introduction of what, in our school- 
days, we'used to call embroidery. As it is, 
we must only conclude that some of his 
observations were peculiarly fortunate. Take 
this scene :-— 

‘One day I threw a large Avenicola into a 
pool of several feet in extent. A troop of little 
shrimps, who were sedately enjoying themselves 
in the clear element, dispersed in alarm, startled 
by the noise made by the fall of this strange body, 
but, recovering themselves in a moment, they 
rallied, and whilst the annelid was endeavouring 
to bury itself in the sand, one of the youngest, and 
consequently, also, the most venturous of the party, 
seized the creature by the middle of the body. 
Emboldened by this example the others lost no 
time in imitating it, and the poor Arenicola was 
pulled about in all directions, until a full-grown 
shrimp, darting from behind a tuft of Corallines, 
dispersed his feebler comrades and appropriated the 
booty to himself. I soon saw, however, that he 
would be compelled to divide the spoils, for at that 
very instant there poured forth from the moving 
sand some score of small Turbos and Buccinums, 
who, conscious that a victim was at hand, wished 
to participate in the feast. Without any sign of 
uncertainty or hesitation they moved straight 
forward towards the Arenicola, whose body was 
covered in the twinkling of an eye with these 
voracious molluscs. I thought his fate definitely 
settled, when a small shore crab (Cancer menas) 
issued from beneath a stone, put to flight the 
shrimp, and by dragging off the Arenicola very 
nearly upset all the Turbos, who forthwith hurried 
back to their sandy haunts. There, however, 
a large edible crab (Cancer pagurus) appeared 
upon the scene, and the poor little Menus was 
obliged in his turn to beat a retreat, in order to 
escape out of reach of the formidable pincers of his 
stronger kinsman. But he still kept a watchful 
eye over the dainty morsel which he had once 
tasted, and, taking advantage of a moment when 
the larger crab was withdrawing from the field 
from some temporary emotion of alarm, he rapidly 
seized the long disputed Arenicola, and carried it 
for safety to some distance from the water's edge, 
where he might devour it at his ease on dry 
ground.” 

The crowding-out of the Turbos (?) and 
Buccinums to eat up an Annelid, is to us a 
rather startling fact ; but, letting that pass, 
wecannot help admiring that fortuitous climax 
of successive claimants, each regularly rising 
in power, and each coming upon the scene 
exactly at the right time ; the little shrimps 
yielding to the great shrimp ; this displaced by 
the mollusks; these put to flight by the 
advance of the shore-crab, who is compelled 
to give way to the great crab—all as properly 
arranged as the most skilful dramatist could 
have managed the matter! It was a very 
pretty coincidence ; but M. de Quatrefages 
treats it with the nonchalance of one who 
“sees white peacocks every day.” 

It must not be supposed that the travelling 
naturalist lives deliciously or fares sumptu- 
ously. Thecoarseness of the fare and accommo- 
dation, M. de Quatrefages frequently alludes 
to in such pitiful terms as show that he sub- 





mitted to it with the patience of a Philo. 
sopher, and not with the apathy of a stoie 
Truth to tell, his descriptions of the lodgings 
and furniture which he put up with, not at 
one spot only but everywhere,—at Chausey, a 
Brehat, at various parts of the coast of Sicily 
at Saint Sebastian, at La Rochelle, at 
Esnandes,—reveal incidentally how sordid js 
the poverty of the industrial classes on the 
Continent, how utterly destitute of what the 
poorest Englishman, in a like condition of 
life, would consider as absolute necessaries, 

The zoological information communicated 
in the work before us is small in proportion 
to its bulk. A large portion is filled with 
details, which the reader cannot help yawn. 
ing over, minute descriptions of obscure 
localities, and records as dry, of insignificant 
history. Of course all of this is not uninte. 
resting ; the account of the lighthouse of 
Héhaux, for example, though  tediously 
minute, has some good points—such as the 
curious fact, that this lofty column of stone is 
distinctly flexible in violent gales—while the 
observations which the author made on the 
volcanoes of Stromboli and Etna are in many 
respects valuable. 

n. 1843, the author was appointed, together 
with two other zoologists of eminence— 
Messrs. Milne-Edwards and Blanchard—to 
visit the coast of Sicily as a scientific com. 
mission under the French government. 
Such an association could not but be pleasant, 
and M. de Quatrefages evidently enjoyed the 
companionship. Fortified with royal authority, 
furnished with every appliance that Parisian 
art and science could supply, roaming, with 
unlimited pecuniary means, along the shores 
of the very gem of the Mediterranean—whit 
opportunities must such a commission have 
enjoyed of pursuing natural history! But 
the play seems hardly to have been worth 
the candle. M. Milne-Edwards, indeed, 
donned an unwieldy apparatus, a sort of 
water-tight helmet furnished with goggle. 
eyes, flexible air-tubes, and a suspending rope, 
which the sailors rove through a block at the 
yard-arm, and thus “walked the plank,” to 
grope about the sea-bottom. He brought up 
some eggs of mollusca and annelida, which he 
“deposited in small basins” for examination. 
M. Blanchard confined himself to catching 
insects on shore. And M. de Quatrefages 
found in the grottoes a large number of 
creatures, of which the only one that he 
thinks worth mentioning in detail was a 
small ¢ritonia—one of that lovely tribe m 
which the researches of Messrs. Alder and 
Hancock have proved our own shores so rich. 
One impression has been strongly made upon 
our mind by the perusal of these volumes: 
the shores of France and of Italy undoubtedly 
possess many fine and interesting species 
unknown to us; but for aught that appears 2 
these ‘Rambles,’ the sinuous coasts of our 
own islands display a zoological opulence and 
variety which leave little room for envy of 
our more sunlit neighbours. 

While pursuing his researches on the 
Sicilian coast, our naturalist had an oppor- 
tunity of witnessing that exciting sort of 
marine battue, the madrague, or annual 
slaughter of Tunnies, of which Louis XIII 
was wont to declare that nothing in his whole 

rogress through the southern parts of his 
‘ingdom had so entertained him as_ the 
madrague which he had seen at Marseilles. 
M. de Quatrefages gives a very spirited 
account of the spectacle, but he confesses, 
and the statement is much to his honour, 
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The predominant characteristic of Mr. 
Richardson’s muse is rough vigour. The lady 
is nothing. if not energetic, no matter whether 
there be necessity for it, or otherwise. To 
speak out boldly, to spring at her subject like 
a tiger, to knock down conventions, to hit out 
right and left with both hands at once, are 
amongst the prerogatives she somewhat osten- 
tatiously asserts. Her diction is all through- 
out coloured by her athletic activity. Thus a 
multitude of illustrations might be selected 
of her delight in saltatory images. The most 
agile professor in the circus might envy the 
leaps of this vigorous muse. Everything in 
the book leaps. The water, for example, is 
described as— 

“a living thing, 


Leaping along in freedom and in joy.” 
Mazzini is said to possess so marvellous an 
influence over the Italians, that— 


“Many a son of his unhappy land 
Has leaped into a lover at his call.” 


Seeing a “ruddy wench,” the author, who 
never attempts the slightest disguise of his 
sensations at such moments, asks the reader— 


“Couldst thou not leap into the gipsy’s arms, 
And kiss the saucy meaning from her lip?” 


He is evidently fond of this exercise, and 
does not confine it to gipsies. He is equally 
excited by “ nature,” and cries— 


“Oh I leap 
With all the boy’s wild love into her arms,” 


But these are venial faults, and there would 
be no great harm in the leaping, and rushing, 
and bounding of the lively muse, if they 
did not occur so often as to give rather 
a gymnastic air to a poem comprising a 
singular medley of metaphysics, theology, 
politics, and love. It is in these graver con- 
cerns of life that Mr. Richardson’s chief sins 
consist. He professes a total scepticism on 
most matters which have hitherto commanded 
general assent. As to the common places of 
morality, he regards them with a sort of ram- 
pant indignation. He tells us that his pon 
pitched him when he was a boy, and shook all 
the virtue out of him. Certain it is, on his own 
showing, that he has no virtue left, and that 
he is rather proud of the fact. Lest the inno- 
cent reader might think that we are misinter- 
preting Mr. Richardson, we will quote the 
words of the text :— 


© = pony pitched me when I was a boy— 
The shook all the virtue out of me.”, 


Possibly the fall may have also injured his 
head, and thus led to the deplorable conse- 

uences so manifest inthis curious poem. At 

] events, be the cause what it may be, he is 
not only an unbeliever in all known creeds, 
but as intolerant of them as he alleges they 
are ofeachother. This inconsistent combina- 
tion of licence and tyranny, this wholesale 
oppression in the name of unlimited freedom, 
imparts a character to the work which is at 
once ludicrous and distressing. A great deal 
of powerful rhodomontade is thrown away to 
no purpose on the subject of religion, since 
all the rhetoric in the world cannot make any 
man a convert to nothing —which is the 
simplest form of indicating the pious denomi- 
nation to which Mr. Richardson seems to 
belong. To believe in nothing would be to 
some people rather a difficult achievement, 
but, according to our poet, it is the easiest 
and most sensible of all creeds. We will not 
venture to dispute its merits. It may bea 
highly rational and consolatory faith; but, 
for all that, we cannot see why it should cast 
obloquy upon other ways of seeking heaven. 
Surely Brown, Jones, and Robinson have as 
good a right to go to church, as Richardson 





to stay at home writing ferocious verses upon 
them. How near his scorn of church-goin 

approaches to Billingsgate may be iafeined 
from a few fragments here and there. By 
the “ gloomy den,” and the “ gloomy haunt 
of fools,” Mr. Richardson means the church : 


“So troop they onward to the gloomy den 
While custom binds them to their fathers’ creed, 
And their vile reason runs its little round 
Or, past the limits that their tyrants set, 
Start back and prate of gorgons,” 


“Come out then from the gloomy haunt of fools, 
Ye, who from daylight hidden all the week, 
Toil at unwholesome work,” &c, 


“Ha! now I breathe again! the ugly town 
And all its hateful sights are left behind, 
And the sweet sound of bells comes down the wind; 
The only sound of welcome from that den 
Of gloom and sadness,” 


“There go the bells! 
And solemn-looking fools are off to church 
To feast their minds on folly’s dryest chaff.” 


“These are your worshippers—now, bless my soul, 
I’ve never been to church for seven years : 
And such a sour and saintly, meek and milky, 
Cold-blooded hypocrite held forth—good lord! 
Enough to make the gospel-mongers all 
Roar out for a pail of water,” &c, 


The religious element is surpassed in daring 
by the erotic vein in which our poet indulges. 

is creed in this direction is by no means 
vague, and is expressed in a line which, if 
not commendable for metrical propriety, is at 
least clear and intelligible :— 

“O Love is the only divine thing out of Heaven.” 

We must not attempt to show in what man- 
ner he illustrates this doctrine. 

The great want in Mr. Richardson is want 
of culture. All his faculties require training 
and discipline. His imagination is so wild 
that it runs away with him; and, lacking the 
restraint of a well-regulated judgment, he in- 
dulges in themes which must always prevent 
him from rising to a place amongst our poets, 
to which his talents might, otherwise, fairly 
entitle him. If, as we infer from one passage, 
he is in his twenty-fifth year, or, as he tells 
us in another, he is only twenty, there is hope 
for him, because he may live to amend. But 
if he be of mature age, his case is past remedy. 

Turning from Mr. Richardson to Mr. Ernest 
Jones, we see how variously fortune deals 
with different people. Mr. Jones’s critics are 
in ecstacies with his former poems. One says 
that “ he sings like a bard of the mountains ;” 
another compares him to “a poet of Arcady,” 
whatever that may mean; and a third says that 
his name, “‘written on a column in the temple 
of literature, will shine down on a long suc- 
cession of observant groups, with a pure, peace- 
ful, and genial light.” A fourth tells us what 
he does not do: “he does not grind with 
strong torpid force like a street musician, nor 
shout out stale tropes and measured sentences 
like a hired mountebank in the market-place.” 
A fifth declares that there has been no “ such 
grand heroic verse since the days of Pope and 
Dryden,” who are ev? tently supposed by the 
writer to have been contemporaries. A sixth 
says that ‘“‘ Mr. Ernest Jones is a combination 
of Campbell and Longfellow; and Walter 
Savage Landor caps the climax of panegyric 
by assuring Jones that ‘ Byron would have 
envied, Scott would have applauded” his 
poems. ‘These generous testimonies to what 
one of the critics calls “‘the sign and sigil of 
genius,” are consolatory. They show that all 
criticism is not morose and malignant. There 
is balm in Gilead ; and in the present instance 
the writer stands much in need of it. He 
informs us that his new poem was written in 

rison, with his own blood, on the loose 
eaves of a torn prayer-book, he being denied 
the use of writing materials; and he adds 
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that he was more than two years “confin 
in a solitary cell on the silent system.” This 
pathetic statement is calculated to excite even 
more wonder than compassion; for as the 
see contains somewhere about fourteen 

undred lines, our pity is transcended by the 
consideration of the great quantity of blood 
and the vast number of loose leaves (so a. 
usual in prayer-books) which must have been 
consumed in the transcription, and of the stil] 
more extraordinary feat of writing without 
writing materials. If the fact do not come 
within the psychological mysteries of litera. 
ture, it is at least entitled to a place amongst 
its curiosities. 

Of the poem itself it is not easy to speak in 
very explicit terms, because of the extreme 
difficulty of comprehending what it is about, 
Why it is called The Revolt of Hindostan, 
or why a second title is added which carries 
us into another and very distant part of the 
globe, are past conjecture. All we can 
gather from the fourteen hundred lines, more 
or less, is that America is destined to “be. 
stride the earth ;” that the Hindoos, having 
justice and right, and everything that is noble 
and inspiring on their side, rise up against 
the English and drive them out of the 
country ; that the whole course of English 
history is a procession of wrongs inflicted by 
the rich upon the poor; that kingcraft and 
churehcraft are the conspicuous sins of the 
world ; and that the world can never be happy 
or virtuous till thrones and aristocracics, 
landlords, capitalists, and taxes are abolished, 
and the masses have it all to themselves. 
Mr, Jones’s millenium does not contemplate 
the lying down together of the lion and the 
lamb, but the annihilation of the lion, and the 
ultimate monopoly of the terrestrial hemi- 
sphere by the lamb :— 

“No lamb and lion bound in friendship view— 

Nature is never to herself untrue— 
But, as the gentlest still the longest last, 
The lamb shall flourish when the lion’s past.” 

The poem opens with an apostrophe to 
America, whose “transcendent birth” is 
attended by miracles as astounding as those 
which Dryden assigns to the birth of the 
Pretender :— 

“Dull Europe, startled by thy first wild tones, 

Held up thy cradle with her crumbling thrones; 


And France, sad nurse of thy rude infant days, 
Lulled thy first slumber with her ‘ Marseillaise.’” 
Apart from the trifling anachronism which 
refers the “ Marseillaise ” to the date of the 
American war, that famous air is, probably, 
the last which a judicious, not to say a sad, 
nurse would select. for lulling the slumbers of 
childhood. : 
The conflict on the plains of Hindostan is 
in the author’s highest style, poetical and 
political :— 
“ Here rushed the glittering charge through volumed smoke; 
There, like thin glass, the brittle bayonet broke ; 
Here crashed the shot—there swept the Indian spear, 
And death won grandcur from an English cheer: 
Devotion vain! vain science’ deadliest pride! 
God, hope, and history, take the Hindhu side ! 
Here but a host in misused courage strong : 
A nation there, with centuries of wrong.” 


We can afford to let history take the side 
of the Hindoos, if it will only take it in Mr. 
Jones’s manner. The “centuries of wrong” 
is a characteristic contribution. ; 

The model upon which the rhyme is built 
will have already occurred to the reader. 
We have the sententious method of Pope, 
without his felicitous power of expression ; 
the antithesis and the epigram, without 
elegance or vigour; and a style and diction 
generally inaccurate and coarse. A single 
passage will serve as a sample of Mr. Jones 





in his two aspects of poet and socialist :— 
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“ Within the mansion, banquet, rouse, and rout ; 
Rags and starvation in the street without: 
There, wanton waltzers float in laces drest ;— 
Here dies the infant on its mother’s breast. 
There, sins unchecked amuse the rich man’s time; 
Here, rags, despair, and hunger urge to crime, 
There, pleasure’s ransacked till inventions {hil ; 
Here, foul-faced minions drag the poor to jail, 

Of slavery’s cup to drain the deepest dreg : 
Denied to work, yet not allowed to beg.” 


The expedients resorted to in putting this 
senseless jargon into verse illustrate the struc- 
ture of the whole poem. What is meant by 
“banquet, rouse, and rout?” To say that 
« pleasure’s ransacked till inventions fail,” is 
clearly not what the author means, because, 
when some inventions fail, others should be 
tried. He should have said, although the 
line in either form is nonsense, that “ plea- 
sure’s ransacked till invention fails ;” but, un- 
luckily, “ fails ” will not suit the rhyme, and 
so sense is sacrificed to jingle. The same 
observation will apply to that very striking 
line in which the poor are made to “drain the 


deepest dreg,” for no reason on earth but’ 


because the next line ends with “beg.” 
What is a “dreg?’ The poem is full of 
similar examples of transparent and very 
clumsy artifice. 

The ‘Neptune’s Car’ is a poem founded 
on an affecting circumstance which occurred 
not long ago in the Pacific. A captain 
of a vessel married a young wife, and took 
her with him on a voyage of circumnavi- 
gation, during which she learned how to 
take observations, and keep the reckoning of 
the ship. On a subsequent voyage, having 
reason to distrust his first mate, he deposed 
him from office. The increased toil and 
anxiety consequent upon this step told 
severely on his health, and his reason began 
to give way. In this extremity the first mate 
attempted to assume the command; but the 
young wife collected the crew, announced her 
determination to take the command into her 
own hands, and did so, carrying the ship 
safely to its destined port, instead of diverting 
its course into Valparaiso, as the first mate 
intended. The ‘Neptune’s Car’ is the 
name of the vessel in which this exploit was 
performed, and it is adopted by Mr. Attfield 
as the title of an interesting little poem in 
which he celebrates the heroism of the lady. 
It tells the story clearly, and invests the 
central figure with adequate poetical interest. 
The sketch of the “wondrous girl”—for she 
has not seen twenty summers—as she appears 
on deck during the illness of her husband, is 
a fair sample of Mr. Attfield’s verse. 


“Calm she observes, with thoughtful mien and grav 
The wind, the sail, the compass, and the — we 
Musing, if, since she late to rest withdrew, 

The steersman’s hand have kept the vessel true, 
Nor vainly ; known to her each league of way, 
To wind, or lee, the truant keel might stray, 

A scroll is in her hand; with nicest art, 

That hand of hers hath traced the mimic chart, 
Where, hour by hour, their path on ocean’s tide, 
By nicest test of log and journal tried, 

And by the sun, when question’d at his noon, 
Or nightly converse with the changeful moon— 
As clear is shown, as—pencill’d on the heaven— 
The vessel’s every shroud and spar is given.” 


As we are now close upon Christmas, we 
may commend to the notice of all pleasant 
parties in country houses, who happen to be 
contemplating charades or private theatricals, 
a capital little piece, written expressly for the 
delectation of amateurs, on that most delight- 
ful of all subjects, ‘ Aladdin and the Wonder- 
ful Lamp.’ ‘The author announces himself 
under the suspicious initials of L. A. D. ; but 
whether they are real or feigned, whether 
they signify a grown-up man or a boy, we 
cannot determine from internal evidence. 
The only fault of the drama is that it is too 
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long; and, unfortunately, it wants both con- 
densation and pruning. The success of these 
trifles, which require more skill than some 
graver labours, dependsupon rapidity in the ac- 
tion, and tersenessin the dialogue, whichshould 
be brief and — throughout. It would 
be easy enough, however, by a little judicious 
excision, to bring this piece within the com- 
pass of a drawing-room performance. The 
soliloquy of Aladdin, after he has been visited 
at night by the genius with the wonderful 
lamp, will afford a flavour of L. A. D.’s 
quality :— 

“Aladdin. Oh! T have my dear mother sadly grieved, 
Tn earlier days I could not have believed 
That I should e’er have made her shed a tear ; 
And now fast falling showers stun my ear, 
From her mild eyes, and freezing as they fall, 
Rattle like hailstones ’gainst our kitchen wall: 
Affection needs must thaw them; but from whom ? 
My father’s dead, and silent is the room 
Which once re-echoed to the cheerful beat 
Of his great scissors on the window seat, 
When he had shear’d his cloth; but stay, I hear 
My mother’s tears still dropping, it is clear 
The wind’s that way ; oh! shall I homeward run, 
And cheer her, like a good obedient son, 
By working at my father’s trade! But stay— 
There’s that within me thumps a powerful nay, 
And if the genius’ last night’s speech was true, 
*Tis here, that is to change my fortune’s hue.” 





The Memoirs of the Duke of Saint Simon on 
the Reign of Louis XIV. and the Regency. 
Abridged from the French. By Bayle St. 
John. Vols. 3 and 4. Chapman and Hall. 

A. sort of dramatic unity is imparted to the 

latter half of Saint Simon’s memoirs by the 

famous Battle of the Bastards, of which, at 
least in his own opinion, he was the Achilles. 

The question whether Louis XIV.’s illegiti- 

mate children should or should not be legiti- 

mated, derived importance from the extreme 
precariousness of the succession in the King’s 
latter years. Except the sickly infant who, 
to the misfortune of his subjects, grew up to 
be Louis XV., all his nearest kindred had 
been removed by death—sudden, alarming, 
and mysterious. Poison was freely spoken 
of, and the current of popular opinion ran so 
strong against the Duke of Orleans, that he 
was driven to the extreme step of demanding 
an open trial for the clearance of his charac- 
ter. It is to the King’s credit that, notwith- 
standing his antipathy to the house of Orleans, 
then, as ever, in a state of smouldering hosti- 
lity against the reigning branch, notwithstand- 
ing the bitterness of his bereavement, of which 
he must have thought the Duke at least the 
possible author, he utterly refused to hearken 
to any insinuations to that effect, or to expose 
a Prince of the blood to the indignity ofa 
public trial. Afterwards, when men saw 
the Duke’s own eldest son die as suddenly 
as, and under circumstances not very dissi- 
milar to those which attended the death of, 
the Duke of Burgundy, their suspicions began 
to seem uncharitable to themselves, and the 
reaction proved fatal to the hopes which the 
illegitimate Duke of Maine had built upon his 
cousin’s unpopularity. So long as the Duke 
of Burgundy lived, it is improbable that the 
King'*would ever have thought of legitimating 
his spurious issue, but, when no life, save an 
unhealthy child’s, lay between the crown and 
the detested race of Orleans, he easily per- 
suaded himself that the weal of the realm 
would be promoted by the indulgence of his 
personal predilections. So the stain of illegi- 
timacy was wiped out by a decree which 

Saint Simon finds it impossible to record 

without this truly dithyrambic outburst :— 
“As for me, I will content myself with but 

few reflections upon this most monstrous, astound- 





ing, and frightful determination of the King. I 


will simply say, that it is impossible not to see in 
it an attack upon the Crown ; contempt for the 
entire nation, whose rights are trodden under foot 
by it; insult to all the princes of the blood ; in 
fact the crime of high treason in its most rash and 
most criminal extent. Yes! however venerable 
God may have rendered in the eyes of men the 
majesty of Kings and their sacred persons, which 
are his anointed ; however execrable may be the 
crime known as high treason, of attempting their 
lives ; however terrible and singular may be the 
punishments justly invented to prevent that crime, 
and to remove by their horror the most infamous 
from the infernal resolution of committing it,—we 
cannot help finding in the crime in question a 
plenitude not in the other, however abominable it 
may be. Yes! to overthrow the most holy laws, 
that have existed ever since the establishment of 
monarchy ; to extinguish a right the most sacred 
—the most important—the most inherent in the 
nation : to make succession to the throne, purely, 
supremely, and despotically arbitrary ; in a word, 
to make of a bastard a crown prince,—is a crime 
more black, more vast, more terrible, than that of 
high treason against the chief of the state.” 


The Duke of Maine’s intrigues did not stop 
here. Backed by Madame de Maintenon and 
the king’s confessor, he succeeded in procur- 
ing a will by which, though Orleans continued 
the nominal Regent, the guardianship and 
education of the young Dauphin were placed 
wholly in his own hands. But he soon found 
with Arthur that “authority forsakes a dying 
king.” He had himself no weight of charac- 
ter ; so, when the will was read after the death 
of Louis, and the Duke of Orleans quietly ob- 
served that he did not intend to be bound by 
it, not a finger was raised in Maine’s favour, 
and he fell unresistingly back into his native 
insignificance. To intrigue in a sick man’s 
chamber was easy, but it was quite another 
thing; to dispute a virtual crown with elo- 
quence and arms. Intrigue, however, was 
still left, and he continued to act the same 
part towards the house of Orleans that the 
house of Orleans has usually acted to the 
sovereign—that of a petty frondeur and a 
conspirator on a small scale—till the time 
came when it was thought safe to reduce him 
to his original position as a mere courtesy- 

rince. Saint Simon will have it that he was 

imself the mainspring of this resolution, 
though it seems abundantly clear that the 
Regent needed no prompting, and only de- 
layed to make all safe. But the great day 
that annihilated all Maine’s hopes of the suc- 
cession could never have found such another 
historian. It came sweetened with another 
triumph, for it was also the day of the humilia- 
tion of the Parliament—that body of plebeians 
whom the aristocratic author scouted and 
scorned in the innermost depths of his soul. 
We cannot enter upon this subject, nor can 
we dwell upon the gusto with which his 
memory chews the cud of the eloquence he 
considers himself to have displayed on that 
all-important occasion—speeches which he 
can hardly have left off repeating to himself 
all the subsequent days of his life. Nor can 
we expatiate on the preterpre-Raphaelite 
minuteness that describes every look, every 
gesture of delight or perplexity or rage, of 
every actor in the — scene, further than 
by saying that we know no scene in Moliére 
half so rich. Here, however, is the concen- 
trated rapture of his exultation—the very in- 
sanity of irrepressible joy :— 

‘Yet, as for me, I was dying with joy. I was 
so oppressed that I feared I should swoon ; my 
heart dilated to excess, and no longer found room 
to beat. The violence I did myself, in order to let 
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nothing escape me, was infinite ; and nevertheless, 
this torment was delicious, I compared the years 
and the time of servitude ; the grievous days, when 
dragged at the tail of the Parliamentary car as a 
victim, I had served as a triumph for the bastards ; 
the various steps by which they had mounted to the 
summit above our heads ; I compared them, I say, 
to this court of justice and of rule, to this frightful 
fall which, at the same time, raised us by the force 
of the shock. I thanked myself that it was 
through me this had been brought about. I had 
triumphed, I was revenged ; I swam in my ven- 
geance; I enjoyed the full accomplishment of 
desires the most vehement and the most continuous 
of all my life, I was tempted to fling away all 
thought and care.” 

The first idea suggested by this frank out- 
pouring must surely be that here we have 
at all events an honest writer. It betrays a 
simplicity of character, which the author’s 
see respect for his own sagacity only 

rings into clearer relief. At the same time, 
this satisfaction is not unlikely to be damped 
by doubts as to the value of the information 
derived from such a source, Raptures and 
hysterics about a pure matter of precedence 
(for Saint Simon says nothing about the 
danger of the Duke of Maine’s succession to 
the throne), seem at first sight an obvious 
symptom of imbecility. The spirit is stirred 
to its depths —the frame shudders with 
triumph —the vocabulary of hyperbole is 
ransacked through and through—and all be- 
cause one Duke is going to sit a few places 
above another! Yet these are perhaps the 
only pages of Saint Simon’s memoirs that do 
not exhibit him in the light of a man of wit 
and sense. To do him justice, it must be re- 
membered that this apparently insignificant 
matter nearly concerned the great object of 
his life. He was a nobleman, he felt himself 
endowed with talents to govern, and he 
found his very rank an insurmountable im- 
pediment to his possessing the least: political 
power. Despotisms and bureaucracies are 
alike incompatible with aristocratic govern- 
ment ; in the one the sovereign does every- 
thing himself, the second can only be ad- 
ministered by men of business. France was 
the first in theory, the second in fact. Louis 
XIV. believed himself an autocrat, and was 
one so far that no one could hinder his exert- 
ing his absolute power if he pleased. But 
his ministers took care that he never should 
please. He thought himself master of his 
actions —a private consultation between 
Louvois and Madame de Maintenon preceded 
and predetermined every appointment he 
made. Even they had enough to do in 
managing the king, so that the management 
of the state devolved, not upon the nobles, 
for the monarch remembered the Fronde, and 
made it his one principle to depress them ; 
not upon the people, for they agreed with 
king and nobles in deeming themselves the 
last people in the world to conduct their own 
affairs—but upon an army of underlings, the 
only men in the state at once ready, able, and 
allowed to concern themselves with public 
business. Louis died, but the easy Orleans 
left all in statu quo, notwithstanding the 
representations of Saint Simon, who clearly 
saw the mischief that must ensue when the 
administration of a country is committed to 
men of no character or standing. This partly 
justifies his extreme sensitiveness on all sub- 
jects connected with the aristocracy. He 
desired to see it resume its former share in 
the government, and considered any such 
affront as the exaltation of upstarts like 
Maine over the old nobility as a serious 





obstacle to its ever being able to do so. 
There was also a personal and more subtle 
motive. Saint Simon was tant soit pew of an 
upstart himself—only the second duke in his 
family. People are never so ready to assert 
themselves as when they feel their position a 
little doubtful ; they emblazon their lease to 
hide the flaw in the title. “My Lord Somer- 
set,” said Lord Chesterfield, acutely, “is as 
proud of his family as if his grandfather had 
been a blacksmith.” 

Such influence as Saint Simon could exer- 
cise flowed from his favour with the Duke of 
Orleans. Louis XIV. had never shown the 
least partiality to him ; nor was this the only 
respect in which the Regent appeared the 
precise contrary of his predecessor. Louis, a 
man of moderate capacity, seemed great from 
doing everything with an air of greatness ; 
Orleans, a prince of very considerable abili- 
ties, was respected by no one, because he 
never acted as though he respected himself. 
Louis played the part of a great king to per- 
fection ; his reputation is perhaps the most 
striking instance on record of the irresistible 
influence of fine manners, for the more his 
character is considered, the more obvious does 
it become that he had nothing else. It seems 
ridiculous, but is true, that the finest action 
recorded of a monarch who aimed at universal 
empire, and who has given his name to an 
epoch of the world’s history, is his having 
once thrown his cane out of the window, 
rather than strike a blow which the sufferer 
could not return, This displays the man in 
his most favourable light, but his whole 
history is that of a very average sort of per- 
son, endued with the one heroic quality of 
magnanimity. Orleans was; a remarkable 
man with no heroic qualities. He possessed 
a thousand gifts and advantages, but, claim- 
ing no credit for them, he received none. 
He was taken at his own valuation, and it 
was not a high one. Men could not respect 
a statesman, however accomplished, whose 
careless administration of public affairs showed 
how little store he himself set by his states- 
manship, If he chose to represent himself as 
aman of pleasure, he could not be offended 
at being taken athis word. His very virtues 
lost their charm from easy and indiscriminate 
indulgence ; the clemency, for instance, which 
would have won him all hearts if exercised on 
proper objects, appeared timidity or apathy 
when extended to all misdemeanants without 
exception. It was thought idle to court one 
whom it seemed so very pardonable to offend. 
The best service any one could have done 
him, would have been to persuade him that 
there was such a thing as.a great man. Just 
as the number and industry of barristers 
would both be sensibly diminished, were 
there no Chief Justices and no Lord Chancel- 
lor, so it was the want of an object, rather 
than native indolence, that kept Orleans 
grovelling on his Epicurean level. Louis 
XIV. had denied every outlet to his talents, 
and the indolence thus forced upon him had 
become an insuperable habit by the time he 
so unexpectedly attained the Regency. His 
weakness was fostered by his prime counsel- 
lor, the Abbé Dubois, a man of great adroit- 
ness, who, finding no nobleness, or depth of 
pope, or honourable ambition in his own 
ittle ferret-like head, very rationally con- 
cluded, as men of mere cunning always will, 
that they necessarily could not exist any- 
where else. This moral scepticism flattered 
the Regent’s Epicurean movd; disliking 
effort and dignity, he was glad to be told 
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that they were quite unnecessary, Saint 
Simon was of a different opinion, he followed 
Orleans with eternal homilies on the duties 
of his station, and doubtless succeeded jp 
passing for the most deplorable bore jy 
Christendom, Nevertheless, the Regent had 
far too much penetration not to value his 
fidelity as it deserved ; and was repaid by 
an affection whose disinterestedness has gel. 
dom indeed been paralleled in the history of 
courts. In a wilderness of intrigue and 
frivolity there was one heart as true as ap 
ancient knight’s, and as fresh as a young 
child’s—it was that of the devoted, candi 
sorrowing friend ofthe roué Duke of Orleans, 

It is this rare conjunction of earnest sim- 
plicity with wit and judgment that renders 
Saint Simon’s memoirs so invaluable. They 
are, indeed, unique. Others may have written 
as brilliantly, and displayed an equally pro 
found knowledge of human nature. Others, 
again, may have shown an equal amount of 
candour. But the first class usually fail in 
veracity, and the second in penetration, 
Saint Simon has proved that it is possible to 
be at the same time a pattern of simplicity 
and an accomplished man of the world. His 
earnestness and purity of mind guarantee his 
truthfulness, while his penetration lends an 
uncommon value to his judgments of men and 
things. It is, moreover, always delightful to 
encounter a marked individuality. Suppose 
these memoirs written by a man of equal 
talent, but of character faintly distinguished 
from the multitude, and it is evident that half 
their charm would be lost. We should have 
a dry detail of things as they happened; 
Saint Simon tells us not only how they 
happened, but how they affected himself. We 
catch the contagion of his interest, and nothing 
seems trivial or indifferent, because every- 
thing is beheld in the light of a humm 
sympathy. The author’s individuality colows 
everything he describes, and his book be- 
comes less an account of dead people and dry 
transactions than the uninterrupted anatomy 
of his own soul. Thus it fulfils the highest 
office of history, which is to acquaint us with 
the human nature of which external events, 
be they ever so imposing, are but the super- 
ficial expression. A thorough understanding 
of the one leading personage of any epoch, 
does more to familiarise us with the spirit of 
his time than any mere narration of incidents. 
Saint Simon has depicted the most eminent of 
his contemporaries in colours that will last 
for ever, but the most graphic of his portraits 
is one he never intended to take at all—his 
own. 

We might easily fill pages with brilliant 
and amusing extracts; but everybody will 
prefer to find them for himself in a book 
which—in spite of Mr. Bayle St. John— 
everybody will read. We have already com- 
mented upon this gentleman’s execution of the 
first half of his task as it deserves, and can- 
not discover the least improvement in the 
second. There is hardly a page without its 
gallicism, its vulgarism, or its blunder. The 
space which we refuse to Saint Simon’s wit 
must not be wasted upon Mr. St John’s 
slovenliness, or it would be easy to amuse our 
readers with specimens of the refinement 
which tells us that Stair “kicked up a dust, 
and Orleans “looked very small,” the scholar- 
ship which translates joweur by player, and 
valupté by volupty, and the elegance which 
thus lucidly expresses Lausun’s elevation 2 
the peerage, “He returned into France wi 
the Comte de Lausun, for whom he obtained 
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Letters of the Due.” So easily may even a 
clever man expose himself to ridicule, when 
he writes at full speed for money, without 
respect for his subject, his readers, or himself. 








The Life and Adventures of Mervyn Clitheroe. 
By W. Harrison Ainsworth. Nos. 1—V. 
Routledge and Co. 

TuerE are certain traits which the reader 
expects to find developed in a fiction of Ains- 
worth’s—dramatie skill, variety of adventure, 
continuity in the relation, distinctness of de- 
scription, and gleams of the picturesque and 
romantic in scenery and plot. His men and 
women are not always consistent with our 
actual experience, nor, sometimes, with them- 
selves—a defect of conception, or of execu- 
tive power, which, it is scarcely necessary to 
say,is common, in greater or lesser degrees, 
to nearly all novelists ; but the situations in 
which his actors are placed, and the results 
to which they contribute, seldom fail to 
interest our attention. The story never 
flags. It sometimes runs into extravagance, 
but it is always in movement. The 
art of exciting and sustaining curiosity 
is brought to bear upon the narrative 
with considerable effect. The dialogue 
is rapid, broad, fluent, and to the 
purpose. There are no superfluities of 
matter or even of expression anywhere. 
There is not asingle scene which could be 
removed without making an hiatus in the 
action ; and the enjoyment of the reader is 
never obstructed by episodical reflections or 
unnecessary details. It is a conspicuous 
merit in Ainsworth’s stories that they are 
stories, and not exercises of literary ingenuity, 
or effusions of literary vanity. The author 
never stands between the reader and the 
narrative. He never interposes to discuss a 
moral, or to show off his attainments, The 
story is the one thing paramount, and it is 
related with an integrity of design incompa- 
tible with personal display. But although 
the author does not stamp his own individu- 
ality, so to speak, upon books, which, to be 
true to their aims, should be universal in 
their spirit, the influence of scholarship and 
discursive reading is visible in all Ains- 
worth’s novels. When he throws back the 
date of his story into a past age, he re- 
produces with remarkable accuracy the habits 
and costume of the time ; or when he places 
his scene in the country, or pourtrays the life 
of the town, or carries us amongst special or 
exceptional classes, we perceive the same close 
attention to particulars. Rural occupations 
and sports, games, festivals, and local customs, 
are as familiarly expounded as the usages of 
medizval chivalry, or the recondite luxuries 
of a modern dinner-table ; and they are ex- 
pounded, too, not in the manner of a writer 
who has collected his information from 
books, but with the heartiness and gusto 
of one who writes out of his experience. It 
is a striking merit in these descriptive items 
that they are always subordinate to the dra- 
matic interest. They never impede or over- 
power the vital business of the stage. On the 
contrary, they help to promote it, by height- 
ening the reality of the action, which is still 
the predominant purpose of the novelist. 

_. The story of ‘Mervyn Clitheroe,’ as far as 

it has gone, satisfies the expectations we have 

a right to draw from these qualities, and is 

written with more care and with closer obser- 

vation of life, than any of the author’s former 
fictions, Mr, Ainsworth, if he follow up his 





plan as thoughtfully as he has began it, will 
altogether avoid in this work that super- 
abundance of movement into which he has 
sometimes been tempted by the facility of his 
imagination, and which, without disturbing 
the unity of the main plot, had an inevitable 
tendency to weaken it in particular passages 
where the strain was most felt. It is hard to 
find fault with a writer of fiction because he 
possesses extraordinary fecundity of inven- 
tion ; but it is undoubtedly true that a startling 
variety and quick succession of incidents have 
the effect of preventing the development of 
character, and of throwing an air of romance 
and improbability over a narrative intended 
to be a faithful reflection of common life and 
every day experience. There must be room 
for the figures in the drama to move freely ; 
they must not be too much crowded or too 
much occupied ; air must be let in upon the 
scene, and the reader, in common with the 
imaginary company in the midst of which he 
is placed, must have a little space for reflec- 
tion and calculation. 

Mervyn Clitheroe is an autobiography, 
and the hero, with a frankness which is quite 
charming, especially as his temperament is 
impetuous, and leads him into some serious 
scrapes, makes no attempt to conceal or pal- 
liate his faults or errors. He is the son of 
an officer in the East India Company’s service. 
He has never seen his father, and his mother 
dies while he is a child. The care of his 
education devolves upon Mrs. Mervyn, a re- 
lation of his mother’s, and a lady of some 
wealth and of great benevolence. By this 
lady he is placed at school, where he forms an 
intimacy with a poor studious boy, John 
Brideoake, whose sister, Apphia, is evidently 
destined to exert an important influence over 
Mervyn’s future fortunes. His vacations are 
sometimes passed at the house of an old farmer 
in Cheshire, John Mobberly, an uncle of his 
father’s. This old man, who is a capital re- 
presentative of his class, determines to adopt 
Mervyn as his heir ; and at this point of the 
story the imbroglio out of which all the sub- 
sequent adventures and misfortunes of our 
hero are to spring begins to gather round 
him. John Mobberly is rich, and not being 
an educated man, nor, apparently, a man of 
much worldly sagacity, he is easily made the 
prey of designing persons. A neighbouring 
clergyman, Dr. Sale, a nephew of his own, 
had on one occasion borrowed a large sum of 
money from him. This sum John Mobberly 
meant to bequeath to him as a legacy, upon 
determining to leave the bulk of his wealth 
to Mervyn. Dr. Sale has a son, Malpas, 
two or three years older than Mervyn. -The 
contrast between the characters of these 
youths is drawn with clearness and discrimi- 
nation, and suggests at once the foundations 
of an exciting narrative. Mervynis generous, 
candid, and hasty; Malpas is vindictive, 
selfish, and crafty. Malpas, jealous of 
Mervyn, plots in a variety of ways, and by 
sundry vile agencies, to undermine him in 
the affections of his uncle, and at last, when 
the old man dies, a will is discovered under 
extremely suspicious circumstances, consti- 
tuting Malpas sole heir to the property. 
There is reason to doubt the genuineness of 
this will, but, for want of evidence, the 
fraud cannot be set aside, and Malpas, 
consequently, takes possession, while Mer 
returns to the protection of the kind lady to 
whom he was indebted for his early culture 
and maintenance. There is one consolation 
left to him, the love of Apphia Brideoake ; 





and, upon starting at the close of his college 
course for a tour on the Continent, he obtains 
from her a confession of her attachment and 
a pledge that she will be his. While he is 
away, he pays the penalty implied in the 
French proverb, les absens ont toujours tort. 
Malpas succeeds in sapping his place in the 
affections not only of his steadfast friend, 
Mrs. Mervyn, but also of his fiancée; and 
upon his return he finds himself a stranger 
in the house which had been his home from 
childhood, and sees his promised bride about 
to become the wife of his malignant enemy. 
Maddened by these accumulated injuries, he 
offers personal violence to Malpas; a duel 
ensues, and Mervyn is slightly wounded. At 
this conjuncture the curtain drops upon the 
fifth number. 

From this meagre skeleton, dropping out, of 
necessity, a great number of circumstances 
and persons, it will be seen that the plot is 
highly dramatic, and that the interest turns 
upon events which afford ample opportunity 
for the delineation of character. Amongst 
many passages distinguished by truthfulness 
and power, we may particularly point to the 
whole description of the school, the teachers, 
and the school-hoy experiences. Very faith- 
ful to the reality, also, is the account of the 
farm-house of Nethercrofts, and the portraits 
and ways of life of its inhabitants. The 
Twelfth Night entertainment at Farmer 
Shakeshafts is an admirable picture of rustic 
manners and customs, the broad and lively 
effect of which is strikingly enhanced by the 
tragic incident which follows the close of the 
merry-making. Mrs. Mervyn’s residence, her 
quiet dinners, and her clerical guests ; the 
descriptions of the wild scenery, the dreary 
mere, the dark ravines and lanes of Lanca- 
shire ; and the sketch of Cottonborough, a 
photograph in words of the smoky streets and 
vast warehouses of Manchester, are excellent. 
We cannot say so much for the gipsy group 
who constitute what may be poet | as the 
romantic element of the story, and who, with 
all their picturesque accessories, must be 
subdued in tone, or they will endanger the 
vraisemblance of the rest of the narrative. 
The interview with Phaleg in the churchyard, 
and the appearance of the pretended ghost, 
belong to a class of fiction which appeals to 
the credulity and wonder of the reader, and 
not to his reason or his sympathies. The 
worst of it is, that the interview leads to 
nothing, and the clumsy impostor, who per- 
sonates the ghost of the dead farmer, “in his 
habit as he lived,” goes unpunished. There is 
an obvious propriety in the introduction of 
gipsy machinery in a Lancashire story ; but 
it requires adroit management in these un- 
poetical times. 

We had marked several passages for ex- 
tract, but must content ourselves with two or 
three—sufficient to indicate some of the 
opposite aspects of the narrative. Here isa 
peep into the interior of the Cottonborough 
Free Grammar School, well endowed and 
enriched with a great number of exhibitions 
and scholarships :— 

‘* On entering the school, the buzz of so many 
tongues was prodigious, and almost took away the 
power of thought or study; but after a while we 
got used to it, and the noise did not affect you in 
the least. When the din rose to too high a pitch, 
loud cries of ‘ Silence, you boys !’ would be heard, 
accompanied by the rapping of a cane on the table, 
or the dreadful sounds of a punishment would pro- 
duce a partial lull ; and then might be heard the 
deep sonorous voice of the archi-didasculus, Dr. 
Lonsdale, mouthing out a passage from Alschylus 
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or Aristophanes, rumbling away like distant 
thunder, or the sharp, high-pitched voice of the 
hypo-didasculus, Mr. Cane. We began the day’s 
work betimes, and prayers were read both at nogn 
and at eventide. On winter evenings, when the 
school was lighted up by tapers, the twinkling light 
of which fell upon the boys as they knelt at 
prayers, while no sound was heard but that pro- 
ceeding from the reader of the devotional exercise, 
I used to think it striking enough. But it was gone 
in a moment. No sooner were prayers over, than 
everybody seized his hat and books ; boxes were 
hastily clapped-to; tapers extinguished; the 
hurried trampling of departing footsteps succeeded 
—and all vanished like a dream.” 

The Rev. Abel Cane was the Busby of the 
establishment. He kept canes of various 
sizes in a drawer, and found employment for 
them all. His passion was terrific. Some 
of the boys were so frightened, that they 
could not learn their tasks at all; others be- 
came so reckless that they would not learn 
them. Yet this man had some traits in his 
character which quite contradicted his ferocity 
and love of inflicting pain. There is a subtle 
truth in this :— 

“* Mr. Cane was a fresh-complexioned man, with 
good features, and a handsome aquiline nose; he 
was scrupulously neat in his attire, and wore along 
gold watch-chain, which he twirled about when 
walking, or when excited; and he had a habit of 
thinking aloud. What strange contradictions of 
character some persons offer. Out of school 
Mr. Cane was very amiable and good-tempered, 
fond of music, and cultivated a taste for poetry. 
T hated him cordially then; but I learnt to like him 
afterwards, and now [lament in him the lost friend.” 

Of a different order is the following—a 
fragment from the description of Cotton- 
borough :— 

“What a wondrous town is Cottonborough ! 
How vast—how populous — how ugly — how 
sombre! Full of toiling slaves, pallid from close 
confinement and heated air. Full of squalor, vice, 
misery ; yet also full of wealth and all its concomi- 
tants—luxury, splendour, enjoyment. The city of 
coal and iron—the city of the factory and the 
forge—the city where greater fortunes are amassed, 
and more quickly, than in any other in the wide 
world. But how—and at what expense? Ask 
yon crew of careworn men, wan women, and 
sickly children, and they will tell you. Look at 
yon mighty structure, many-windowed, | tall- 
chimneyed, vomiting forth clouds of smoke, to 
darken and poison the wholesome air. Listen to 
the clangour and the whirl of the stupendous and 
complicated machinery within.. Count the hun- 
dreds of pale creatures that issue forth from it at 
meal-times. Mark them well, and say if such 
employment be healthy. Yet these poor souls 
earn there the wages of the labourer at the plough, 
and therefore they eagarly pursue this baneful 
task-work. Night comes; the mighty mill is 
brilliantly lighted up, and the gleam from its 
countless windows is seen afar. It looks like an 
illuminated palace. Come nearer, and you may 
hear the clangour and the whirl still going on, and 
note the steady beat of the huge engine, that, like 
the heart of a giant, puts all in motion; and you 
may see the white faces flitting past, and young 
girls and boys still toiling on, sweltering beneath 
the glaring gas that consumes the vital air. The 
owner of that mill, and the worker of that vast 
machinery of flesh and blood, iron and steam—for 
all are mere machinery with him—is rich, and will 
soon be richer—richer than many a prince. And 
he will strain the money-getting principle to the 
utmost, for the power has been given him. And 
there are a thousand such in Cottonborough.” 

We must dismiss the work with a sketch 
from the life. Every lineament is familiar 
to us :— 

‘* A farmer of the old school was John—old- 
fashioned in the management of his land, of his 
crops, of Lis cattle—old-fashioned likewise in his 


habits, manners, and attire. He wore a blue coai, 
which looked as if it had been cut out by some 
village Snip about thirty years back in the last cen- 
tury, ornamented with plain, flat, white buttons, 
as dull as old pewter ; a waistcoat to match, with 
large flapped pockets; knee breeches, grey 
worsted stockings, and shoes fastened by great 
plated buckles, His low-crowned hat was looped 
up at the sides, 

“In the days of his robust manhood, as I have 
heard, John Mobberly was a stout, upright 
fellow, and could go through as much hard work 
as any man, but now Time has laid a heavy hand 
upon him, and bent his back, and shrunk up his 
limbs within his clothes. When walking he re- 
quired the support of a staff; and, besides being 
afflicted with the rheumatic pains generally atten- 
dant upon old age, had partially lost the sight of 
his right eye, which he kept covered up with a 
great black patch, while the remaining orb was red 
and blear, giving a somewhat formidable and fiery 
character to his physiognomy. His nose and chin 
were large and prominent, and, as he had lost all 
his teeth, frequently met together as he mumbled 
his food, while from the same cause his speech was 
not altogether intelligible. In manner he was 
somewhat testy, like most old fellows who have got 
large pockets with plenty of cash in them. But, 
notwithstanding this, he was a good fellow in the 
main, and was very much liked and respected.” 





Letters from Cannes and Nice. By Margaret 
Maria Brewster. Constable and Co. 
THE landing of the great Napoleon on the 
return from the Isle of Elba gave to Cannes 
a classic name in history. To the travelling 
English, however, the place was as little 
known before Lord Brougham lived there, 
as was Callender before Sir Walter Scott 
wrote ‘The Lady of the Lake.’ A few in- 
valids used to pass the winter in that sheltered 
nook under the shadow of the maritime Alps, 
just as a few sportsmen used to frequent the 
Scottish moors in the region of the Trosachs. 
Now, Cannes has become familiar as a house- 
hold word, the charms of its scenery and the 
delights of its climate attracting many resi- 
dents and visitors, who might not have 
thought of the place but for the accidental 
notoriety first given by the world-famous 
chancellor taking up his abode there. Like 
other haunts of the Fenglish on the Continent, 
Cannes must have its guide-book. ‘Murray’ 
can devote but a few lines to the place, and 
the only other descriptive notices hitherto 
have been in medical works on climate. Miss 
Brewster now supplies the deficiency in a 
volume consisting of letters written from 
Cannes, and from other places to which she 
made excursions during a winter’s residence. 
It is a pleasant gossiping book, with lively 
sketches of the country and the people of this 
art of “sunny Provence,” while the full and 
ree details of the writer's own proceedings 
and experience, supply all the imformation 
that can possibly be required by the tourist 

or the invalid. 

In regard to its climate Cannes has cer- 
tainly advantages surpassed by few of the 
Continental wintering places. To give an 
idea of the clearness of the atmosphere, Lord 
Brougham has stated that in one hundred and 
eleven days there were only three in which 
he could not make experiments upon light, 
while at Brougham Hall in one hundred and 
eleven days, at the same season, there were 
only three days in which he could make the 
same experiments! The genial temperature 


is due more to the sheltered position than to 
the latitude of the place. Closed in by lofty 
hills on all sides except the east and south- 





west, the town faces a cheerful bay of the 


Mediterranean. There are times when the 
piercing “ mistral” blows, and frost and snow 
are occasionally known, but taking the winter 
through, the medium temperature is mog 
equable, the warm sea checking the influence 
of the chiller air of the surrounding mow. 
tains. The range of temperature, however, 
is great, cold nights and mornings being fol. 
lowed by bright sunny days, and the greatest 
caution and prudence are therefore necessary, 
There are differences of climate, too, in vari. 
ous parts of the district, as there are between 
Hastings and St. Leonard’s, and other neigh. 
bouring localities in every country. On this 
and all other points important to invalids, 
Miss Brewster’s letters give useful directions, 
Of the beauty and grandeur of the scenery 
she speaks with enthusiasm :— 

“Cannes is the loveliest of all lovely places! 
the sea so exquisitely blue—the sky so bright and 
cloudless—the rich sun upon the gleaming white 
houses so lovely in all its phases from the early 
roseate flush to the last glowing smile of evening 
—the Hill of Cannes, or the Mont Chevalier, 
crested with a square tower, and chateau in ruing 
and an old church ;—‘ La Croisette,’ a long point 
of land jutting out into the sea ;—the Isles of the 
Lérins just in front ;—and the subdued tints of the 
olive-trees, and the rounded heads of the orange. 
groves, laden at once with blossoms and with 
ripening fruit. It is a lovely scene ; perhaps still 
more beautiful last night in the moonlight, which 
was so clear that one could easily read by it ; and 
the hills, and sea, and olives, and oranges, were all 
exquisite in the purity of light and depth of shadow, 
while in the foreground the painted balustrades of 
this chateau, pink and white, and characteristically 
French by day, looked-quite graceful and pictorial. 
Even in the daytime, those olive-trees that one 
learns to love more than any other tree, look quite 
apart from the sunshine, and as if still touched by 
the silvery moonlight. 


The excursions to the surrounding points 
of interest are also narrated in glowing terms. 
One favourite place is the “ deserted village” 
of Napoule, near which is a ruined chateau, 
picturesquely situated on a rocky piece of 
ground overhanging the sea :— 

‘*‘It was one of the many houses desolated at 
the time of the first Revolution. Not all the old 
castles that I have seen in England and Scotland 
—not Bolsover Castle, mentioned in Domesday- 
book,—not dear old Loch Leven, with its Mary 
Stuart and its Walter Scott,—not Stirling, Edin- 
burgh, St. Andrews, or any other of our ancient 
fortresses, whether in ruins or not—have half so 
much effect upon the mind as these ruins, so fre 
quent in France, of comparatively modern date; 
one has no associations with them,—no poetry— 
no romance—no old names thrilling one with 
historical interest. You know absolutely nothing 
about them. There they are, a heap of ruins— 
many of the walls blackened by fire; a name you 
never heard is jabbered out to you as the name of 
the ancient seigneur. You hear the terrible words, 
‘La premitre Révolution,’ and that is all; but 
what a crowd of thought-pictures come into one’s 
mind! The horrible French mob thronging this 
deserted court,—the flames bursting through those 
windows,—-the unfortunate aristocrats slaughtered 
on those hearths and doorsteps,—the utter desecra- 
tion of cherished homes and memories. There is 
something in the very modernness which cannot 
fail to impress. Look out of this large window of 
the grand salon. It is scarcely more than ‘sixty 
years since’ many a fine lady and French cavalier 
have gazed out on that lovely Mediterranean view. 
Look at these suites of apartments ; it is but as 
yesterday in comparison with our ancient desela 
tions, since they were bright with light, and wit, 
and beauty.” 


Of Lord Brougham’s courtesy and hos 





itality Miss Brewster has much to tell. 
| ord Londesborough has recently pure. 
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the beautiful villa of Mr. Woolfield, to whom 
the British residents are indebted for a hand- 
some episcopal church. There are other 
“religious privileges ” for those who are dis- 
posed to enjoy them, but no places of public 
amusement, which is so far fortunate for in- 
valids. “There is so little temptation,” says 
Miss Brewster, “ for ‘ gay ’ invalids to settle 
at Cannes, that they and their friends gene- 
rally go on to Nice. At Cannes there is no 
Corso, no gay Boulevards du Midi, no fashion- 
able lounges, no balls, no theatres, no fine 
shops, no billiard tables, no smartly dressed 
ladies and gentlemen, all of which being 
found at Nice, render it as suitable for those 
pining for rest and freedom from excitement, 
us Piccadilly or the Rue Rivoli.” 

Cannes is becoming a port of .commercial 
importance to France as well as a harbour of 
refuge for foreign invalids. The old village 
was confined to the Mont Chevalier, and to 
Suquet, a hilly quarter, which still possesses 
curious old gables, arches, and doorways. 
Very different is the aspect of the new town 
with its bright modern villas ; while the busy 
seafaring population, with gaily coloured 
costumes, add to the picturesqueness of the 
shore views. There is a pretty lighthouse, 
and the lateen sailed boats of the Mediter- 
ranean are novel and pleasing to northern 
visitors :— 

“The port was constructed in 1836, at the in- 
stance of Lord Brougham, to whom Cannes owes 
so much of its prosperity ; and, since its erection, 
the commerce of Cannes has flourished in a sur- 
prising manner. It is now the third port of ex- 
portation in the French part of the Mediterranean, 
the only two superior to it being Marseilles and 
Cette. Oil, perfumes, corks, anchovies, and sar- 
dines, are the principal sources of its revenue, 
which is rapidly increasing. Lord Brougham told 
me that the anchovies of Cannes are so famous, 
that it has become a common practice to forge the 
Cannes mark upon barrels of anchovies from other 
places, and he was seriously requested some years 
ago to use his influence with his friend the Duc de 
Broglie, then in power, to have this particular for- 
gery made a capital offence.” 

Nice is more familiarly known in England 
than Cannes, and the part of the book which 
relates to it has less novelty.. Miss Brew- 
ster was there when the Empress of Russia 
was visited by Victor Emanuel. The Eng- 
lish residents got up an “ Address” to the 
King, and the British Consul, Lord Stopford, 
and Sir David Brewster were appointed a 
deputation to present it. The king was very 
“gracious and condescending,” as the news- 
_ said the next day. Upon which Miss 

rewster remarks that “she does not know 
what else he could have been. He ought to 
have been very much flattered, for certainly 
one Scotch philosopher is worth a good many 
kings.” There are always some “celebrities” 
to be seen at Nice, and Miss Brewster was 
most pleased with Rosa Madiai and her hus- 
band, whose imprisonment in Tuscany made 
them famous some years since. They now 
keep a depository for the sale of Bibles and 
religious books, and like many other refugees 
from all parts of Italy, love Sardinia as a Jand 
of toleration and constitutional liberty. We 
forgot to mention that the island of St. Mar- 
guerite, where “the man with the iron mask” 
was confined, is one of the places to which 
excursions from Cannes are made. A review 
of the many versions of that mysterious 
legend is among the incidental matter which 
Miss Brewster introduces into her entertain- 
ing and useful volume. 














PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Many Thoughts on Many Things: being a Treasury of Refer- 
ence, consisting of Selections from the Writings of the 
Known Great and the Great Unknown, Compiled and 
Analytically Arranged. By Henry Southgate, G, 
Routledge and Co, 

The Kighteen Christian Centuries, By the Rev. James 
White. Blackwood and Sons. 

Studies on Secret Records, Personal and Historie: with 
Other Papers, By Thomas De Quincey, Edinburgh: J, 
Hogg and Sons. 

The United States and Cuba, By James M. Phillippo. 
Pewtress and Co, 

Lays of the Holy Land, from Ancient and Modern Poets, 
Nisbet and Co, 

The Proverbs of Solomon, Mlustrated by Historical Parallels 
from Drawings by John Gilbert. Nisbet and Co, 

Modern History: from the Reformation to the Fall of 
Napoleon, Vy the Author of the ‘ Heir of Redclyffe,’ &. 
J. and C, Mozley. 

The Young Exiles; or, The Wild Tribes of the North. A 
Tale of Adventures. By Anne Bowman, G, Routledge 
and Co, 

The Hasty Marriage; a Sketch of Modern Jewish Life. 
By Nathan Meritor. Mann Nephews. 

The Chemistry of Agriculture, By Charles A, Cameron, 
M.D. Dublin: W. B. Kelly. London: Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co. 

Common Sense on Common Subjects. By R. G. Blunt. 
Ward and Co, 

Tables for Calculating Interest on a New Method. By 
James Pryde, F.E.1.S. Edinburgh: A. and C, Black. 
The Imperial Atlas of Modern Geography. Parts XVI. to 

XX. Blackie and Son. 

The Children’s Bible Picture Book, Illustrated with Eighty 
Engravings. Bell and Daldy. 

The Pictorial Bible and Church History Stories, The 
Volume of the Old Testament History. Longman & Co. 

Views from Bible Lands, 'T. Nelson and Sons, 

Illustrations of the Book of Proverbs. By the Rev, William 
Arnot. Second Series. T. Nelson and Sons. 

Scripture Characters. By Robert S. Candlish, D.D. T. 
Nelson and Sons. 

Ungava ; a Tale of Esquimaux Land. By Robert M. Bal- 
antyne. T. Nelson and Sons, 

The Coral Island: a Tale of the Pacific Ocean, By Robert 
M. Ballantyne. T. Nelson and Sons. 

The Roby Fumily ; or, Battling with the World. By 
A. L. 0. E. T. Nelson and Sons. 

The Giant Killer ; or, the Battle which all must Fight. By 
A.L. 0. E. T. Nelson and Sons. 

The Rambles ofa Rat. By A.L.O.E. T. Nelson and Sons. 

Cats and Dogs, Nature’s Warriors and God's Workers ; or, 
Mrs, Myrtle’ Lessons in Natural History. By L. F. F. M. 
T. Nelson and Sons. 

Truth is always Best; or, “A Fault Confessed is Half 
Redressed.’ By Mary and Elizabeth Kirby. T.-Nelson 
and Sons. 

The Young Pilgrim: a Tale illustrative of ‘ The Pilgrim's 
Progress” By A.L.O,E. T. Nelson and Sons. 

Our Pastor’s Visits. By the Author of ‘The Christian Year 

x.’ T. Nelson and Sons. 

The Better Way; or, What do I Live For? By Miss Randall 
Ballantyne. T. Nelson and Sons. 

Old Nurse’s Book of Rhymes, Jingles, and Ditties. Edited 
and Illustrated by Charles H. Bennett. Griffith and 


English Hearts and English Hands ; or, The Railway and 
the Trenches, By the Author of‘ Memorials of Captain 
Hedley Vicars,’ J. Nisbet and Co. 

Labour and Live: a Story. By the Author of ‘ Blenham.’ 
Second Edition, Alfred W. Bennett. 

Tuts is the season for children’s books, and our 

library table groans under the load. Where all 

claim a word, the question of precedence must be 
settled on the principle of seniores priores ; and we 
begin with ‘ Landmarks of History,’ by the author 

of ‘The Heir of Redclyffe.’ It seems almost a 

pity that the mind which conceived ‘The Heir of 

Redclyffe’ should employ itself upon the drudgery 

of compiling the facts of modern history.; Still 

children have a right to the best writing we can 
give them; and nice taste, good feeling, and 
accurate writing, are not thrown away upon the 
books from which they are to draw their earliest 
draugkts of knowledge. That a small octavo 
volume of 580 pages, containing the history of 

Europe from the year 1505 to the battle of 

Waterloo, could be much more than a record of 

facts, is not to be expected ; but there are many 

ways even of recording facts. Ignorance, vulgarity, 
bigotry, and bad taste of every kind, have crept 
into our educational compilations. Without sub- 
scribing to all the opinions put forward in 
this book, we may safely say that from these 
faults the Landmarks of History is tolerably free. 

It cannot be expected that a large or very philo- 

sophical view should be taken of the French 

Revolution ; and we fancy that old ‘‘ Marshal For- 


wards ” must have turned uneasily in his grave when | 
the following sentence was written: “ The victory | 





was with the English, and to complete it, Blucher, 
who had all day been struggling through muddy 
roals to bring his troops and artillery up from 
Wavre, made his appearance just in time to take up 
the pursuit, and ruin the grand army beyond 
recovery.” It was no doubt difficult to determine 
the exact point of time when the victory was 
gained ; but the Prussians have generally been 
allowed to share in the honour. 

‘The Young Exiles’ is a story founded upon the 
sufferings of a Count Kaloff, a Russian nobleman, 
who, with his family, is exiled to Siberia. The 
young Count marries an English lady resident at 
St. Petersburg, and from his wife and brother- 
in-law imbibes sentiments on the subject of poli- 
tical freedom and reform which render him ob- 
noxious to the Court. The unhappy family are 
exiled, and pass through all the horrors of 
a journey across the Oural mountains, and 
over the frozen plains of Siberia. There is 
no lack of adventure. Bears are attacked in 
their dens; elks drag men through the snow ; 
murders, conspiracies, hair-breadth escapes, ghost 
stories, suicides, white wolves, grizly bears, and 
attacks of Esquimaux, succeed each other in never- 
ending variety; and every conceivable form of 
peril by land, and peril at sea, is passed through 
before Count Kaloff, his family, and Hannah, a 
Yorkshire woman, who accompanies them, escape 
into Canada, and are carried by the train to Mon- 
treal. “From thence, after obtaining money 
through Freelove’s letters of credit, they sailed 
down the Saint Lawrence, and were soon received 
on board one of the magnificent steamers to Eng- 
land ; and a short and pleasant voyage brought 
the happy and excited family into proud London, 
the capital of the world.” Pious passages are here 
and there introduced, to give the book a religious 
flavour. 

‘The Hasty Marriage,’ asketch of modern Jewish 
life, is a short tale written by a Jew, for the pur- 
pose of exposing some of the laxities of principle 
which have crept into modern Judaism. In con- 
sequence of Mr. Montague’s culpable want of care 
in suffering his daughter Caroline to mix with 
Christians, she elopes with a Catholic, named 
Graber, and is legally married at a Protestant 
Church. ‘‘They were married ; a Catholic and 
a Jewess were indissolubly joined in holy (?} wed- 
lock by a Protestant clergyman! Such is the 
FACT ; it can be proved: but we leave it to others 
to draw theirown conclusions. A Catholic husband 
and a Jewish wife—hear it, ye missionaries bought 
over to the service of Protestantism—married by a 
clergyman of the Church of England.” This un- 
principled marriage ends, of course, in misery. It 
is contrasted with a genuine Jewish marriage, 
which ends unexceptionably. The writer says 
that he states facts. We see no reason to doubt 
his word; but the abuse which he deprecates is 
inherent in all churches established by law. All 
Englishmen have a right to dem&nd the offices of 
the Church of England, simply because the Church 
of England is the established church ; and though 
this system may be in some cases abused, it is not 
without its advantages in a political and social 
point of view. 

The traveller through Ireland is, or at least was, 
generally struck by the fact that potatoes are the 
only crop which is decently cultivated. As capital 
flows into the country, and the small farms become 
consolidated under a few large holders, a different 
system of cultivation must be graduallyadopted, and 
both government and private individuals have been 
long endeavouring to spread the knowledge of the 
true principles of farming among the Irish popula- 
tion. In the ‘ Chemistry of Agriculture,’ dedicated 
to Sir Robert Kane, and consisting of the substance 
of lectures delivered before the agricultural section 
of the Dublin Chemical Society, Mr. Cameron 
endeavours to help on the good work. He points 
out the importance of a knowledge of chemistry to 
the practical farmer, describes the manner in which 
the several components of manure contribute to 
the nutriment of plants, and shows how the dif- 
ferent manures now in use, or which might be used, 
can be best applied to the fertilizing of the soil 
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Horace has said that the grand desideratum for 
happiness was mens sana in corpore sano. That 
Horace saw the importance of the corpus sanum 
was one proof that he possessed the mens sana. But 
though almost every one agrees with Horace in 
believing health to be a prime blessing, few take 
active means to secure it for themselves and others. 
Mr. R. G. Blunt, therefore, in a forcibly-written 
little pamphlet, endeavours to persuade the public 
to take care of their health. Among the means 
for attaining this end he places exercise first, and 
inveighs against the lazy habits of our mer. of busi- 
ness, who are always jumping into a cab, an omni- 
bus, or a railway carriage, and paying the doctor 
besides, when they might have health for nothing 
by walking to their office. Weare happy to see that 
those horrible perambulators, which the nursery- 
maids always drive against your shins with a bland 
smile, are deservedly denounced. Mr. Blunt, we 
see, differs from most physicians of the present 
day in deprecating good living. Ventilation and 
cleanliness are insisted upon, and the treatise closes 
with a strong assertion of the importance of physi- 
cal education. Without physical health and 
strength, Mr. Blunt says we never should have 
had the cool courage of a Wellington. It is 
to be recollected, however, that Prince Eugene 
was a deformed dwarf, and Marlborough any- 
thing but a man of great physical strength. Never- 
theless we entirely agree with Mr. Blunt when he 
says that “it will be an unfortunate day indeed 
for England, when cricketing, foot-racing, and 
boating have been banished from our schools by 
a morbid disciplinarianism, and when the physical 
part cf education is neglected for the mental.” 

Mr. James Pride has invented a simple method 
of calculating interest, by means of which the 
interest of any given sum at any given rate, for 
any given time, may be found by merely adding up 
two lines of figures. His tables will be found very 
useful to bankers and accountants. 

We have received Parts 16, 17, 18,19, and 
20 of ‘The Imperial Atlas of Modern Geo- 
graphy.’ The maps are beautifully clear. 

The Rev. H. Formby is bringing out a series 
ealled ‘The Pictorial Bible and Church History 
Stories.’ The first volume, now just published, 
consists of the Old Testament History. The story 
is told partly in the words of the Douay version, 
and partly in the author's own, and is illustrated 
by a few notes and references to the New Testa- 
ment. Of the pictorial illustrations we cannot 
speak very highly; but the book will, no doubt, 
be useful in Roman Catholic schools. 

The Children’s Bible Picture Book is not so 
ambitious in its design. It is simply an enumera- 
tion of the historical facts related in the Bible, from 
Genesis to the end of the Acts of the Apostles, 
without any attempt to point out their significance. 
The designs are good, being chiefly taken from 
those of Steinle, Overbeck, Veit, and others, in the 
*Tilustrated German Bible,’ and from the Bible 
Pictures by Julius Schnorr, published in England 
by Messrs. Williams and Norgate. 

Bible Illustrations, Views of Jerusalem, the En- 
virons of Jerusalem, Mount Lebanon and Syria, 
Asia Minor and Islands of the Levant, are a series 
of nice little books in creamy covers, containing 
a map and coloured views on card of scenes of 
interest in the several localities. To each set are 
prefixed short descriptions. There is also one 
devoted to the English Lakes, which will no doubt 
be a favourite in America, 

Laws from Heaven for Life on Earth is a series 
of lectures on the Book of Proverbs, delivered by 
the Rev. William Arnot, at St. Peter's Free 
Church, Glasgow. The writer seems desirous of 
covering his want of original thought by far-fetched 
illustrations and a sesquipedalian style, which his 
congregation must be very learned indeed to un- 
derstand. 

At the extreme north of Labrador, where the 
adventurous fur traders come in contact with the 
hardy Esquimaux, the settlement of Ungava has 
been founded, under the auspices of the Fiudson's 


Bay Company. It is a fort as well as a trading 
post, the Esquimaux being exposed to frequent 








attacks from the Muskigon Indians of James's 
Bay, and the savage tribes of other adjacent regions. 
In founding the settlement many trials and perils 
were encountered, of which a narrative is given 
by Mr. Ballantyne, an old servant of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, from notes supplied by the leader 
of the pioneers in this remote field of adventure. 
The story is thus founded on fact, but the form of 
fiction is used in order to introduce incidents and 
anecdotes illustrative of Esquimaux and Indian 
life, and to describe the phases of the fur trader's 
experience in the wild regions of North America 
which surround Hudson’s Bay. 

The same editor has compiled a tale of the 
Pacific Ocean, entitled the Coral Island. Many 
scenes of adventure are described in a style that 
will delight the juvenile reader. A terrible en- 
counter with a shark is the subject of one of the 
highly-coloured illustrations, in which the artist 
has rivalled the exaggeration of the author. There 
is much useful imformation, however, in the book, 
as well as matter only intended to produce wonder 
and amusement. 

To the multitude of common-place allegories sug- 
gested by John Bunyan’s immortal work, is added 
a tale by an anonymous authoress, The Giant 
Killer, or the Battle which all must Fight. A 
sequel to the Giant Killer, the Roby Family, or 
Battling with the World, is intended to illustrate 
other conflicts with spiritual and temporal trials, 
but not under the veil of allegory as in the first- 
named volume. 

The Rambles of a Rat, and Cats and Dogs, are 
works containing anecdotes of animals, with moral 
lessons interspersed. Our English words being 
taken in their Latin generic sense, the writer in- 
cludes stories of lions, tigers, wolves, and many 
other fere nature, as well as the familiar domestic 
tribes suggested by the titles of the books. 

Among the class of books composed of what 
Cecil, one of the most sensible of evangelical 
writers, described as ‘‘ Bibie and water,” we must 
place the story of Truth is Always Best, and The 
Young Pilgrim. There is nothing objectionable in 
the matter of these volumes, except that their 
diluted state spoils the spiritual appetite for more 
solid nutriment. In The Pastor's Visits, the 
attempt is slight to construct a tale, persons and 
incidents being merely introduced to give some 
connexion to detached remarks on various subjects 
of importance in the practical Christian life. The 

apers are reprinted from a Scottish periodical. 
Miss Ballantine’s story of The Better Way has 
more originality in its details than the majority of 
the trivial ‘‘religious novels” of the day, some of 
the scenes presenting sketches apparently from life. 

For children of various ages and tastes amuse- 
ment is provided in illustrated books, which appear 
at this season as plentifully as holly berries. Some 
are meant to be entertaining only, and others aim 
at combining instruction with amusement. Among 
the former are Funny Transformations, and Zoolo- 
gical Oddities, by Mr. W. Newman, one of the 
‘Punch’ artists. They are to be commended for 
their clever drawing, rather than for any inventive 
ingenuity. Of the calibre of the wit an idea may 
be formed from the zoological personification of an 
eagle in female costume, who is described as “a 
talon-ted lady!” The Moveable Shadows of the 
same artist are realiy clever, though the conception 
was sufficiently worked out in the first series, 
which had the advantage also of being less likely 
to be destroyed by young fingers. Miss Corner’s 
Plays for Little Boys may afford materials for 
lively recreation, as a change from the acting cha- 
rades, which have been for some seasons so popular 
on holiday evenings. Old Nurse’s Book of Rhymes, 
Jingles, and Ditties, is a capital collection of 
genuine old English nursery lays and legends, 
with nearly a hundred illustrative woodcuts. On 
the same plan, but of slenderer scope and more 
rudely executed, are Old Merry Tales for Young 
Merry Hearts, in Dean’s Little Library of Amuse- 
ment. In Round Games and Amusing Exercises 
on Grammar, rhymes and pictures are used to 
impress on the mind and fix in the memory lessons 
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Miss Marsh, the biographer of Capt. Hedley 
Vicars, has devoted much of her time to the gene. 
rous work of a missionary among the “ navvies,” 
with good results, as the rector of Beckenham and 
other official witnesses have borne testimony. {%) 
great was her influence, aided by that of zealous 
friends, that the presence of the thousands of 
rough workmen congregated during the building 
of the Sydenham Crystal Palace was the 
source of little inconvenience, but rather of good, 
in the surrounding country. In the Journal and 
Narrative now published, remarkable instanceg 
occur of manly worth and true piety in hunble 
life. Miss Marsh also pleads strenuously for the 
temporal welfare of her clients, pointing out various 
ways in which contractors might do more for the 
health and comfort of their workmen, instead of 
being spoken of as ‘them as don’t care what hap- 
pens so their work gets done.” 





New Editions. 

Manual of the Land and Fresh Water Shells of the British 
Islands, With Figures of each of the Kinds, By William 
Turton, M.D. New Edition, with Additions, By John 
E. Gray, Ph.D., F.R.S. Longman and Co. 

The Bentley Ballads: a Selection of the Choice Ballads, 
Songs, §c., contributed to ‘ Bentley's Miscellany’ 
Edited by Dr. Doran. With Four Ballads contributed 
by the Editor. Bentley, : 

Nineveh and its Palaces. By Joseph Bonomi, F.RS.1, 
Third Edition, Revised and Augmented. H. G, Bohn. 

The Buccaneers ; or, the Monarchs of the Main. By Walter 
Thornbury, Esq. With Illustrations by Phiz. G, Rout- 
ledge and Co, . 

Chambers’s Educational Course. Second Book of Drawing 
New Edition. W. and R, Chambers. 

Since the previous editions of Mr. Bonomi’s book 

on Nineveh and its Palaces, several important dis- 

coveries have been made at Kouyunkik and other 
places, and valuable additions have been acquired 
to our national collection of eastern antiquities in 
the British Museum. Descriptions of these new 
objects are included in the present edition, which 
will probably obtain the advantage of a wider cir- 
culation, from forming one of the series of volumes 
in Mr. Bohn’s Illustrated Library. Chronologi- 
cal Tables are appended, in the formation of which 

Mr. Bonomi has been assisted by Mr. Samuel 

Sharpe, Mr. Bosanquet, and Mr. John Von Gun- 

pach—names which will have weight with students 

of scripture antiquities. The volume is profusely 
illustrated with woodcuts. ; 

Mr. Thornbury’s romantic History of the Bue- 
caneers is reprinted in a cheaper form, with the 
attraction of embellishments by Phiz, in keeping 
with the thunder-and-lightning style of the stories, 
though sometimes the exaggeration of the artist 8 
carried to a length humorously excessive. It isa 
book that will thoroughly satisfy the lover of the 
marvellous, while in the main points of his narra- 
tive Mr. Thornbury has followed the old histories 
of (Exmelin, Ringrose, and other authorities cited 
by him in his preface. ‘ 





Miscellaneous, Pamphlets, &c. 
Christianity in the First Three Centuries: Historical 
Lectures delivered at Geneva. J. Nisbet and Co. , 
Address of the Right Hon. Sir John MeNeill, G.C.B., to the 
Associated Societies of the University of Edinburgl. 
Blackwood and Sons. p , 
Observations on a Scheme for the Reorganization of the Indias 
Army, By Brigadier-General John Jacob, C.B. Smith, 
Elder, and Co. ’ the 
A Letter to R. D. Mangles, Esq., M.P., in Defence CH 
Liberty of the Press in India, By John Connon, 
Algar and Street. 
India. By Richard Congreve. John Chapman. B 
A Century of Suggestions: addressed to the Sleepy. % 
One of Themselves, Mountcastle’s Library. 
Ir is a noteworthy fact in the history of Geneva, 
the scene of so many political and religious ip | 
the city of Calvin, of Rousseau, of Gibbon me 
Voltaire, that in the spring of 1857, audiences - 
seven hundred men, of all ranks and creeds, 
listened with deep interest to a course of lectures 
on the Church History of the First Three Cem 
turies. The names of the lecturers were Ct 
tainly attractive—Dr. Bungener, Count de Gas 
parin, M. Vignet, and Dr. Merle D’Aubigne; 
but it was scarcely to be expected that the . 
terest in the subject would be so great as 
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the Rue Levrier. It is an indication that the 
present generation of citizens will not forget sub- 
jects which gave to old Geneva its name in history. 
It would seem that Geneva is participating in the 
general reaction towards definite forms of faith, 


List of New Books. 


Agnes and the Little Key, post 8vo, cl., 2s. 6d. 

Annual Register for i856, Vol. XCVIIL., 8vo, bds., 18s. 

Bible Scenes, illustrated, 4to, cl., 5s. 6d. 

Book for the Cottage, fifth thousand, 18mo, cl., ls. 6d. 

Bouquet of Beauty, illustrated, 4to, cl., 5s. 6d. 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim, by Scott and Montgomery, 12mo, cl., 2s. 
Burke's Peerage and Baronetage, 1858, royal Svo, cl., £1 18s. 
Cameron's (C. A.) Chemistry of Agriculture, post 8vo, cl., 38. 6d. 
Christianity in the First Three Centuries, 12mo, cl., 3s. 6d. 
Cluley’s (W.) Philosophy of Chess, post 8vo, cl., 2%. 

Cumming’s (Dr. J.) Benedictions, i2mo, el., fifth thousand, 3s. €d. 
Curtis’s G.) and Aldridge’s (T. 1..) Fear-Nac-Fin, bds., 28. 6d. 

D' Ewes’ Sporting in Both Hemispheres, post 8vo, cl., 5s. 

Donne’s (W. B.) Essays on the Drama, post S$vo, cl., 6s, 

English Hearts and English Hands, cr. 8vo, cl., 5s. 

Four Sisters, cr. 8vo, cl., 3s. 64. 

Gaity’s (Mrs. A.) Legendary Tales, illustrated by Phiz, cl., 5s. 
——— — Parables from Nature, illustrated, l6mo, cl., 28. 
Gems from Spurgeon, royal 16mo, cl., !s. 6d. 

Glen’s (W. C.) Burial Board Acts, 12mo, bds., 6s. 

Gore’s (Mrs.) Greville, l1zmo, bds., Is. 6d. ; cl., 2s. 

—-—-— Inundation, new ed., 18mo, cl., 3s. 

——-— Snow Storm, + os 3s. 

Gregory’s (T.) Effusions of a Wandering Pen, fep. 8vo, cl., 4s. 
Gurney’s (J. H.) Moral of a Sad Story, }2mo, cl., 73. Gd. 

Hall’s (Rev. N.) Hymns, er. Svo, cl., 25. 6d. 

Hardwick's (C.) History of the Borouzh of Preston, 8vo, £1 7s, 6d. 
——-—-— Religions of China, 8vo, cl., 7s. 6d. 

Hogg’s Microscope, cr. 8vo, cl., 6s. 

Hollis’s (3. 8.) Daily Worship. royal 8vo, cl., Vol. I., 12s. 6d. 
Household Words, Vol. VI., 8vo, cl., 5s. 6d. 

——— Prayers by a Member of the Church of England, 3s. 6d. 
James’s (G. P. R.) Last of the Fairies, new ed., [8mo, cl., 3s. 
Jukes’s (A.) Types of Genesis, post Svo, cl., 7s. 6d. 

—-— (Harriet M.) Memoir, small vo, ¢l., 5a. 

Knight’s Cyclopedia of Biography, Vol. VI., 4to, cl., 103. 
——-—— Popular History of England, 8vo, cl., Vol. IIT, 98. 
Lamartine’s Memoirs of Celebrated Characters, er. Svo, 6s. 
Landmarks of History ; Modern, lzmo, cl., 5s. 6+. 

Lever’s Works, Vol. VII.; The O' Donohue, er. 8vo, cl, 4s. 
Ludlow’s (J. M.) British India, 2 Vols., 1’mo, cl., 9s. 

Macdonalil’s Letters on the Bank Caarter Act, sewed, 2s. ; el., 2s. 6d. 
Macduff’s (Rev. J. R.) Memories of Gennesuret, cr. Svo, cl., 6s. 6d. 
Melville's (G. J. W.) Interpreter, er. Svo, cl., 10s. G4. 

Miller’s (J.) Alcohol, limp cl., 1s.; stiff cl., Is. 6d.; cloth gilt, 2s. 
Minton’s (R.) Essay on Book-Keepinyg by Single Entry, Is. fd. 
Monro’s (B. J.) Tables for Ca'culating Measurement, 8yvo, cl., 10s. 
Paul Periwinkle, 8vo, cl., 4s. 

Planche’s Four-and-Twenty Fairy Tales from Perrault, 7s. 6d. 
Procter (F.) on the Common Prayer, 3rd ed., post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Reid’s (Capt. M.) Plant Hunters, fep., cl., 7s. 

Ruskin's (J.) Political Economy of Art, l2mo, bds., 28. 6d. 

Ruth and Her Friends; a Story for Girls, 12mo, cl., 5s. 

Sacred Places, illustrated, 4to, cl., 5s. 6d. 

Spencer's (H.) Essays, 4vo, cl., 128. 

Stephen's (H. J.) Commentaries, 4th ed., 4 Vols., 8vo, cl., 4 4s. 
Sterne’s Sentimental Journey, new ed., post Svo, cl., 7s. 
Symington’s (A. J.) Beautiful in Nature and Art, post 8vo, £1 Is. 
Train's (G. F.) Young America in Wall Street, cr. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Trollope’s (A.) Three Clerks, 3 Vols., royal 12mo, cl., £1 11s. 6d. 
Turton’s Manual of Land and Fresh Water Shells, post 8vo, 15s. 
Wagner's (Rev. G.) Memoir by J. N. Simpkinson, cr. 8vo, cl., 93. 
Wild Flowers of the Alphabet, illustrated, 4to, cl., 7s. 6d. 
Winslow's (0.) Evening Thoughts, January to June, 18mo, 2s. 6d. 








ARTICLES AND COMMUNICATIONS. 


PROPOSED REFORMS FOR INDIA. 
CurisTMas is close at hand ; and what a Christmas 


for England! How will the voice of merriment be 
turned into lamentation and mourning in many an 
English home! It is but too true that the season 
which draws the absent members of the family 
round the parental hearth often recalls the losses 
which have contracted the circle during the year 
which is hastening to its close. But death in its 
ordinary forms is accepted as an inevitable decree, 
and the departed live again in their progeny. After 
the first burst of sorrow is over, the recollection of 
the peaceful death-bed of an aged parent or an in- 
nocent child, or even the glorious fall of a son or a 
brother-in-arms in the service of his country, brings 
with it its own consolations. Now, alas! grief 
mocks at all comfort. Those even who are so for- 
tunate as to have had no relatives in India cannot 
read the half-told tales of the attempts to degrade 
English matrons and maidens which meet their 
eyes in the papers, without shuddering horror ; 
what, then, must be the feelings of those who know 
that a beloved child, a sister, ora wife, has passed 
through a series of unutterable indignities and out- 
Tages to a death of protracted torture! It is not 
now a single member that is missed. In too many 
cases husband, - wife, and children, were all in- 
cluded in the same miserable fate, and no relic 
of them remains to mitigate the circumstances 
of their death. What a gloom will the 
a even of some of the mutilated victims of 

eathen barbarity, whose lives at least have been 


spared, cast upon the family circle! What sickness 
of heart will be theirs whose hopes of the safety of 
those they hold dear are still deferred! We may 
truly say that England has never yet witnessed so 
mournful a Christmas as that which is about to 
dawn upon us. 

But the great tragedy is hastening to its catas- 
trophe, and as its final issue becomes more and 
more apparent, those who have been hitherto fasci- 
nated by the agonising interest of the scene, begin 
to reason upon its causes, and to cast their eyes 
about for remedies which shall prevent its recur- 
rence, Without allowing the smallest weight to 
the flashy antitheses of ordinary pamphleteers, or 
the vehement and interested vituperation which the 
Shimeis of the platform and the press pour upon the 
East India Company in the hour of its reverse, we 
must see that the close of the great sepoy revolt will 
be the opening of a new epoch in the history of our 
Indian government. ‘The gallantry of a Clive has 
not been wanting ; we shall soon have work for the 
administrative power of a Hastings and a Wellesley. 
When Havelock and Outram and Campbell have 
stamped out the last embers of the conflagration 
which has burnt our house down, then we shall re- 
quire a skilful architect to reconstruct the stately 
fabric of our power. Many are already sending in 
their plans and specifications for the approval of the 
nation. General Jacob’s is simply that of a bar- 
rack, skilfully constructed indeed, but only a bar- 
rack still, with guard rooms, and provost-marshals, 
and drum-head court-martials, and cat-o’-nine tails, 
and gibbets. The writer’s profession naturally leads 
him to take this view, and the justly exasperated 
state of the public mind in this country will in all 
probability lead to its virtual adoption, with some 
modifications. We1ust trust to time, and the gradual 
extension to the natives of European ideas of law 
and order, for the consolidation of our power on a 
firmer and more lasting basis than that of military 
rule. 

In a preamble General Jacob lays down a few 
facts as starting points for his argument. The dis- 
cipline of our Indian army was essentially weak. 
This weakness, though not the primary cause of the 
revolt, yet rendered the army obnoxious to some 
mysterious influences, which, General Jacob states, 
are now convulsing society in the East. The cause 
which has led to this weakness is to be found in the 
system pursued by the government ever since the 
mutiny by the European officers in1809. From that 
time it has been the policy of government to with- 
draw the sepoy from the control of his regimental 
officers, and to place him directly en rapport with the 
Governor-General and Council. It is obvious that 
such a system must weaken the respect due from 
a soldier to his officers—a respect which is neces- 
sary to effective discipline even in this country, but 
which ought to be exaggerated even to adoration in 
a case where the problem to be solved is, how to 
subordinate thousands of armed natives to a few 
hundred foreign intruders. 

But even by the government, General Jacob 
complains that the sepoys were treated as if they 
were equal, before the laws, to their European 
officers, and essentially free, except in so far as 
their equality and freedom were abridged by the 
Articles of War. This is a condition so foreign 
from the training and all the tendencies of the 
Asiatic mind, that the sepoys could not understand 
it. They accepted itas an exhortation todisobey and 
to’despise their officers, except in so far as they 
were restrained by martial law. And thus, while 
the sepoy acquired a habit of disobeying and de- 
spising his European officers, the officers lost their 
habit of self-respect, and their power of command. 

The remedy proposed is worked out into all its 
details, but we must content ourselves with extract- 





ing its leading features. The Queen should be pub- 
licly proclaimed, throughout the Peninsula, Em- 
press of India. The civil service should be abso- | 
lutely abolished, and all the functions of government | 


performed by military officers, educated at a mili- | 


tary college in England. The officers thus selected | 
should be entered in a general list, irrespectively 
of the icular branch of the service to which 
they belong, or the regiment to which they are 





attached, and should rise by seniority, except 
when the Crown promotes them for good ser- 
vice. In this case they should simply skip 
over the heads of their less fortunate rivals, and 
enjoy every advantage of their rank, as if they 
had risen by seniority. The armies of the three 
Presidencies, and the army of the North-West, to 
be hereafter formed, should be consolidated into one. 
From this general list officers should be selected 
for every public employment, civil as well as mili- 
tary ; and all officers unemployed should be sta- 
tioned at such places as government might appoint, 
and should receive their full pay. 

On this latter proposal we have only to observe, 
that we cannot conceive a more effective expedient 
for demoralizing the army, and Indian society in 
general. We know what idle youngofficers are, even 
when restrained by that amount of dscipline to which 
they are subject when stationed with their regi- 
ments in country quarters. What would be the 
excesses committed by a number of men in a 
country like India, with all the prestige of their 
uniform and their Government rank, with nothing 
to do, subject to no discipline, and above public 
opinion? Certain scandalous trials revealed the 
fact that the standard of morals was not very high 
in our Indian army under the old system. This 
part of General Jacob's plan would certainly not 
tend to raise it. It may be said that Government 
does not care about the morals of its officers so 
long as they do their duty. This may be true. 
But laxity of morals, in the long run, tells upon | 
the efficiency of the troops; no man was stricter 
on this score than Sir Charles Napier. 

Into the details of pay, &c., we shall not follow 
General Jacob. But the next proposed enactment 
is of great importance, and well deserves attention, 
striking, as it does, at what appears to be the 
crowning error of the old system, the removing 
the sepoy from the direct control of his regimental 
officer. General Jacob proposes that the appoint- 
ment of the officers, and their removal to the un- 
employed list in consequence of incapacity, should 
be regulated by the recommendation of officers 
commanding regiments; and that all promotions 
and reductions of native officers and soldiers 
should rest absolutely with the Colonel. He 
should be invested with full magisterial power over 
all native soldiers and camp-followers. His juris- 
diction should extend to the infliction of imprison- 
ment with hard labour for seven years, of impri- 
sonment with hard labour for fourteen years, sab- 
ject to the confirmation of the Brigadier-General ; 
and of transportation and death, subject to the 
confirmation of the General of Division. 

Such is a sketch of General Jacob’s plan. 
Tt amounts to a total sweeping away of all institu- 
tions in, or connected with, India. This is not 
the process by which our own system of govern- 
ment has grown up, and it is not suited to i 
ideas. Frenchmen delight in a model constitution, 
drawn up with the regularity and simplicity of 
General Jacob's general list of all persons employed 
in the Indian service. We prefer a more compli- 
cated system of checks and counterchecks, if it 
will work, however clumsy it may look on paper. 
Then we cannot help thinking that the proposed 
scheme throws too much power into the hands 
of military men. The Articles of War being 
abolished, the will of the Colonel or the General 
would be the law of the district which he 
commanded. It might be said that their character 
and education as officers and gentlemen would 
prevent their abusing this power. Recent dis- 
closures with respect to model prisons in this 
country show that arbitrary power soon corrupts 
officers and gentlemen, even when they have to 
deal with men of their own race and language. 
What would be its effect when the subjects of it 


| were Hindoos! That violent remedies are neces- 


sary wehayeno doubt. It is absurd for Europeans to 
treat Asiaticsas they would Europeans. The Hindoos 
do not understand it. Bet to arm every General 
of a district with power of life and death, without 
any check upon his will, from laws or the 

delays which give passion time to cool, and 

opinion an opportunity of making itself heard, 
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would be to corrupt the rulers even more fatally 
than the ruled. Once avenging justice has finished 
its work, the violence of military government 
must give place to a firm but temperate exercise of 
power, such as becomes a strong European race in 
its dealings with half-civilized, weak, and excitable 
Asiatics. 


THE WESTMINSTER PLAY. 


THE love of dramatic representations seems in- 
herent in human nature. Driven from one place, 
and proscribed in one form, it starts up in some 
other where one would least expect to findit. In an- 
cient Rome, the profession of an actor was infamous. 
The church followed the tradition of the em- 
pire, and forbade the burial of players in conse- 
erated ground. The secular drama, therefore, was 
unknown in the middle ages. But a form of the 
drama appeared, of all places in the world, in the 
church itself, The events of Bible history were 
dramatised, and acted by clergymen in the very 
temples ; and even the Passion itself was recited 
in the puilic service, by different readers, in a 
highly dramatic form, somewhat in the style of our 
oratorios. When art was secularized in the six- 
teenth century, the Mysteries and Moralities were 
abolished, and Plautus and Terence revived. 
There can be little doubt that it was from them 
that the “‘ University Pens,” who founded the 
English drama, drew the form at least of their 
pieces, and that it is to Shakspeare’s want of learning 
. that we owe the inestimable boon of having been 

saved from the pseudo-classicalism which threw 
its chilling shadow over the French school. He 
drew from the spirit of his age, which was still 
medieval and romantic, and not from forms of 
life which had long passed away. 

The religious feeling of the present day, like 
that of the middle ages, is opposed to the drama. 
Whether our national love of following the example 
of the great will long resist the example set by 
the Court seems doubtful. At any rate the 
religious world has long been  endeavour- 
ing to compromise the matter, and will 
tolerate ‘readings from Shakspeare,” cr any 
form of dramatic amusement which does not actu- 
ally involve entering the doors of a regular play- 
house. But while mammas look scandalized when 
their sons speak of going to the theatre, the heads 
of the Church and the instructors of youth at our 
public schools encourage their pupils to act plays 
which could not be read in ladies’ ears were they 
not enveloped in the cloak of an ‘‘unknown 
tongue.” This must produce on the minds of the 
young a most injurious effect. They must be- 
come painfully alive to the conventionalism and 
unreality of the religion of their homes, when 
they find that which fills their parents with 
horror encouraged by their teachers. But how- 
ever the religious world may settle the ques- 
tion, the time-honoured Westminster Play was 
performed on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day last, with great éclaf. The scenery was really 
beautiful. The drop-scene represented the theatre 
at Pompeii; and a charming panorama of Athens, 
as she may have looked in the days of her glory, 
served for the scene of the play. In the foreground 
on the left was the temple of Theseus, behind it was 
the Areopagus ; in the middle foreground was seen 
the Agora, and behind towered the Acropolis. 
The sunny glare was relieved by two stately cy- 
presses. The allusions to the scenery in the pro- 
logue drew forth more rapturous applause than any 
part of the performance. This we take to be indi- 
cative of the modern love for upholstery, and we 
should have been better pleased for this very reason 
if less care had been lavished on the mere decora- 
tion. 

Recent events in India were of course dwelt 
upon in the prologue, which was cleverly and neatly 
enunciated by H. L. Thompson, the Captain of the 
School, who also played £schinus, and did it ex- 
tremely well. The scene where he reproaches 
his adopted father Micio with sending away his 
(Zschinus’) mistress, and from being a suppliani 
becomes an accuser, was quite a fine piece of act 














ing. T. Waters, in Demea, was at first rather 
coarse and violent, but in the scene where he asto- 
nishes his friends by his change of character, he 
displayed infinite humour. We particularly noticed 
his humorous rendering of— 
“Euge, jam lepidus vocor, 

Fratri des fient perviw : turbam domum 

Addueet, sumptum admittet: multa: quid mea?” 

W. E. Bovill thoroughly entered into the spirit 
of Micio. He was quiet, gentlemanlike, and sar- 
castic, as a man of the world should be. Geta’s 
circumstantial account of the revenge he would 
take was rendered with great spirit by R. A. Eden. 
But W. V. V. Williams's Syrus was certainly the 
best personation in the piece. It was really sur- 
prising how fresh the wit tasted after having been 
kept for two thousand years. It was like the 
mummy wheat, which springs up and bears fruit 
now, after being in the Pyramid since the days of 
Cheops. The scene where he directs Demea where 
to find Micio was admirable, and we have no doubt 
that the actor who first played Syrus at the funeral 
of milius Paullus reeled just as he did, and clipped 
the Republic's Latin when he pronounced the 
words— 

“ Ac tuam rem constabilisses.” 

The epilogue was poor. A medizvalist comes in 
with ‘* The Seven Lamps of Architecture” in his 
hands, and breaks out into transcendental praises of 
Gothic architecture and the paintings of Zeuxis, in 
which he finds mysteries which Zeuxis never 
dreamt of. A modern man of fashion then points 
to the buildings of Athens, and compares their 
architecture with that of the dormitory in which 
the play is acted. The conclusion is, that each is 
good in its way—a very weak and impotent con- 
clusion, though one which, no doubt, pleased Sir 
Benjamin Hall, whom we noticed among the 
audience. 





GOSSIP OF THE WEEK. 


THE division of the Mineral Department at the 
British Museum, long spoken of as probable, has 
at length taken place. Mr. Waterhouse, the pre- 
sent keeper, retains the superintendence of the 
geological collections, while that of the mineralogy 
has been transferred to Mr. Nevil Maskelyne, 
late Deputy Reader in Mineralogy to the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. 

Prince Albert, as Chancellor of the University 
of Cambridge, announces ‘ Delhi’ as the subject 
for the English prize poem for 1858. It may not 
be generally known that among the gainers of 
this prize was Lord Macaulay, whose first pub- 
lished work was his Cambridge prize poem on 
‘Pompeii,’ in 1817. Sir W. Gell’s researches had 
at that time been attracting considerable attention. 
The Camden theme for Latin verse next year 
is suggested by Dr. Livingstone’s explorations, 
‘ Africa Media Britannis patefacta.’ For the best 
English prose essay the subject is ‘The Evidence 
of the Antiquity and Inspiration of the Penta- 
teuch ;’ and for the Le Bas prize, English prose, 
‘On the Religious Policy of Aurungzebe compared 
with that of Akbar.’ 

Admiral Sir Francis Beaufort, the late eminent 
hydrographer to the Admiralty, and chief promoter 
of the various Arctic exploring expeditions, died 
on Wednesday, at Brighton, at the ripe age of 
eighty-four. 

Bishop Blomfield used to say that, fortunately 
for himself, he was long enough a curate to have 
had money to buy books and time to read them. 
Once he became a bishop he had neither. We donot 
know what sort of libraries curates may have, but 
decanal libraries certainly seem to excel episcopal. 
That of Dr. Conybeare, the late Dean of Llandaff, 
was sold on Monday, the 7th, and the five succeeding 
days, by Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson ; and many 
an antiquary is at this moment gloating over the 
treasures he has secured from it. It was particularly 
rich in Anglo-Saxon books and old English MSS. 
Among the latter was a nearly coeval copy of 
Wickliffe’s version of the New Testament, formerly 
in the possession of Sir Edward Dering. which 





fetched 1457, The Golden Legend, translated by 
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Caxton, in black letter, but imperfect, was sold 
for 41. A French collection of medieval mysteries 
on the Acts of the Apostles, sold for 71. 10s, Of 
old romances in Spanish and English, the Dean 
had many curious and interesting examples ; and 
his taste for geology and natural history appears 
in the valuable standard works on these subjects 
which have now been sold. 

An announcement of ours respecting the late 
Professor K. O. Miiller’s ‘History of the Liter. 
ture of Greece’ has, we see, been misunderstood 
by some of our contemporaries. We hasten to 
state the facts more in detail. Some years since 
Professor K, O. Miiller undertook to write for the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge a 
History of the Literature of Greece. The first 
half of what the Professor wrote was translated by 
the present Chancellor of the Exchequer, then Mr, 
G. C. Lewis, and the second by Dr. Donaldson; 
but the author died before finishing his work, and 
it has been hitherto left in an incomplete state, 
But the copyright having now passed into the hands 
of Messrs. John W. Parker and Son, these gentle. 
men have arranged with Dr. Donaldson to wriie 
the concluding chapters according to the original 
plan of the author. 

We give the following from ‘The Publisher’ 
Circular’ :—.‘‘ Considerable attention has been ex- 
cited by a statement which appeared in the ‘Illus. 
trated London News’ a short time since, respecting 
the ownership of copyrights, and several complaints 
have come from authors themselves, that erroneous 
statements have been made, amongst others, re 
lating to Lord Campbell, Sir Archibald Alison, and 
Professor Aytoun. The errors appear to have 
arisen from the ignorance of the writer in the 
‘Illustrated News’ as to the character and forms 
of the notices given to the Commissioners of Her 
Majesty’s Customs, in conformity with the arrange- 
ments for preventing the importation of foreign 
pirated editions of English copyright books. These 
notices have been given in many cases, and in 
strict comformity with regulations, by the pub- 
lishers, without. any specific statement as to the 
actual ownership of copyrights. From _ these 
notices a list has been compiled and printed by the 
Queen’s Printers for the use of Custom-house 
officers at the various ports; in this list there isa 
heading ‘Proprietor of Copyright,’ and this has 
been tilled up in the printed list with the names 
of the publishers, where no other proprietor of 
copyright has been given. <A copy of this list, 
which is printed in the usual official folio, and 
covered with the ordinary official blue wrapper, 
has, it would seem, fallen into the hands of the 
writer in the ‘Illustrated News,’ who has en 
livened his weekly gossip with selections from it, 
and has thus misled the public for whose enlight- 
enment it was certainly never intended.” f 

Sir John Macneill, in his inaugural address this 
week as Honorary President of the Associated 
Societies of the University of Edinburgh, took 
occasion to express doubts as to the advantage of 
the system of competitive examination. It i 
quite true that there are practical qualities of mind 
and of character which cannot be thus tested, and 
that there are many posts in life for which the 
possession of the highest scholastic attainments 
might not be necessary. But the question is, whether 
competition or patronage is the best system to 
adopt as a general rule in appointments. Both 
have advantages ; but which is most open to abuse, 
and which is likely to supply the greatest number 
of useful men? If all patrons were wise and dis- 
interested and patriotic, they might be trusted to 
select the best men from among their friends 
and relatives. But as human nature goe, 
the probabilities are that competition will tum 





out a larger proportion of superior men. — 

possession of certain acquirements, the fruits of 
| ability, study, and: perseverance, is a primd facie 
| evidence of the existence of mental and moral 
| qualities applicable to any other duties. We are 
| sometimes told to look at the distinguished mea 
| who have adorned the civil service in India under 
the system of patronage. The number is certainly 


great, yet small in proportion to the whole of the 
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civilians of the East India Company. By com- 
petitive examination there would surely be secured 
an equal number of eminent men, while the aver- 
age quality of the whole service would be immea- 
gurably raised. One or other of the systems must 
be adopted as the general principle in appoint- 
ments, although we admit that the supreme autho- 
rities in India or elsewhere ought to have the 
power reserved of selecting men possessed of 
special qualifications for special services. , 

Mechanics’ Institutes, and other establishments 
of the class, have not flourished in the metropolis 
as they have in the great provincial towns ; but it 
appears that the fault must be sought elsewhere 
than in the habits and wishes of the working classes. 
A very gratifying document is this week published, 
in the form of an address of thanks to Messrs. 
Maudsley and Field, from the operatives in their 
employment, for whom a large and comfortable 
reading-room has been supplied. Similar institu- 
tions in connexion with the great railway depdts 
have been largely appreciated by the workmen and 
their families. On Monday evening, at the 
National School-room, in Southampton-street, 
Euston-square, a lecture on Electricity and the 
Electric Telegraph attracted a crowded audience. 
The thronging of the lecture rooms at the Geolo- 
gical Museum in Jermyn-street, and the Art 
Museum at South Kensington, on the nights 
allotted to the working classes, attests the desire 
for mental improvement and the acquisition of use- 
ful knowledge. Could not the Gresham lectures in 
the City, with their ample endowments, be made 
more available for popular instruction ? 

In the Belfast ‘Northern Whig,’ of Dec. 4, 
appears the following paragraph in reference to 
the sale of a copy of Boccaccio’s ‘ Decameron :’— 
“ Swift’s ‘Tale of a Tub’ has interested us all in our 
salad days. Stories, and interesting ones, too, 
have been written about the adventures of a shilling, 
a pound-note, and so on. But Mr. Cramsie, 
auctioneer, mentioned a matter’at the book sale, 
in his mart, in Donegall-street, on Thursday even- 
ing, which is, being perfectly true, exceedingly 
curious. Very many valuable and old books had 
been sold at high, and some at ‘fancy’ prices, ap- 
proaching to those realized at the sales by Puttick 
and Simpson. When No, 430 in the catalogue, 
‘The Decameron of Boccaccio,’ was reached, the 
interest of the competing purchasers was increased 
by an anecdote narrated by Mr. Cramsie, who 
stated that, at the time when Boccaccio’s Decame- 
ron had been placed in the ‘ Index Expurgatorius,’ 
every copy of it then in Great Britain was burned 
by the common executioner, excepting one which 
happened to be in the library of the Archbishop of 
York. This copy was subsequently sold for 1401., 
at a sale of old volumes, and it ultimately found 
its way into the hands of the celebrated Danté 
Boyd, of Dromore, the translator of the Divina 
Comedia, having been sold during his (Mr. Cram- 
sie’s) apprenticeship by Mr. Hyndman, nearly 
twenty years ago, for the sum of 7/. The book so 
fortunately saved, considered so precious at one 
time, and sold so low subsequently, is now, Mr. 
Cramsie stated, in the possession of Alderman 
Nelson, Belfast. The No. 430 in the catalogue 
was an English translation; and, after a brisk 
bidding, it was knocked down to Mr. White, of 
the firm of Neill and White.” The foregoing 
statement made by Mr. Cramsie at a late book 
auction in Belfast, relative to a rare edition of 
Boccaccio, is partially true ; but the original history 
of the book has other features of interest to the 
antiquary. This copy of Boccaccio’s Decameron, 
alluded to by the auctioneer, belonged the cele- 
brated Dr. Percy, Bishop of Dromore, who pur- 
chased it at the time he was domestic chaplain to 
the Duke of Northumberland. He had then col- 
lected a number of rare and curious books, among 
others original black-letter editions of the old 
romances, composing the library of Don Quixote, 
as described by Cervantes. During his residence 
a fire broke out in Northumberland House, which 
consumed a number of his books, and few of them 
escaped injury. Don Quixote’s library was among 
those that were saved, when it was sold to Mr, 
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Johns, the learned translator of Froissart’s Chroni- 
cles ; however, its escape was but temporary, as it 
was consumed some time afterwards in a fire which 
destroyed Mr. Johns’ house at Hafod, in Wales, 
together with a most valuable library. Boccaccio, 
retaining the marks of the burning at Northumber- 
land House, was presented by Bishop Percy to the 
translator of Dante: it contains the bishop’s 
manuscript notes, and proofs as to the genuine 
rarity of the edition, and is still in the possession 
of the Rev. H. E. Boyd, rector of Dromore. 


The Paris papers announce the death of M. 
Lefevre Deumier, author of some volumes of poetry 
of no very great reputation, and librarian of the 
Palace of the Tuileries, 

The Academy of Inscriptions et Belles Lettres of 
Paris has elected M. L. Delisle a member, in room 
of the late M. Quatremére, and the Academy of 
Sciences has chosen M. Fremy a member in the 
section of chemistry, in the room of the late Baron 
Thenard. 

A series of translations from standard French 
and English authors is about to appear in St. 
Petersburg. It will commence with versions of 
the works of Prescott, Grote, and Thierry. 

As usual at this season of the year, an immense 
number of almanacs has been published at Paris. 
Some are serious, some comic, some prophetic, 
some religious ; some are written for farmers, 
others for cooks, others for gardeners, others for 
literary men, othersfor almost every other profession 
and trade ; there is even one for lunatics. These 
almanacs are of all sizes, of all degrees of merit 
and worthlessness, and, to suit every purse, are of all 
prices. The trade done in these small things is 
very considerable. 

The first volume of a work containing a literary 
history of the Austrian Empire, by M. Schmidt, 
has just appeared at Vienna, and the other volumes 
are to be published shortly. This work has cost 
immense labour, and not fewer than from 60,000 
to 70,000 publications will be noticed in it. 
will be something like the famous France Littéraire, 
which was compiled by the Benedictine monks. 

M. Smirdin, an eminent Russian publisher, died 
lately at St. Petersburg. He contributed more 
than any other man to give Russia a litera- 
ture, and was the publisher of her best modern 
writers — Pouchkine, Kriloff, Karamsine, and 
Choukofski. But the fatality that besets every 
literary man in that unhappy country befel him 
also—he died a beggar. 

A case of some literary interest has just been 
submitted to one of the law courts in Paris. A 
literary man named Bourges, some years ago 
brought out a French translation of the libretto of 
Weber’s Oberon, which, as our readers are aware, 
is in English. The opera is now being performed 
from a new translation at the Théaitre Lyrique in 
that city. Naturally there is a great deal of simi- 
litude in the two renderings, and in many parts 
the language is the same. Under these cir- 
cumstances M. Bourges called on the court to 
declare the second translation a plagiarism of his, 
and that consequently he was entitled to damages. 
But the court rejected the demand on the ground 
that it is impossible to avoid a certain similarity 
between two translations of a work, in which it is 
necessary to have regard to the measure, cadence, 
and musical rhythm of the language. 

Dr. Theodore Fischer, of Leipsic, is bringing out 
a translation of those chapters of Grote’s History 
of Greece which relate to mythology, antiquities, 
the Homeric controversy, literature, music, and 
the arts. These will be a welcome assistance to 
the enemies of the symbolical and allegorical inter- 
pretation which has been so much exaggerated and 
abused in Germany. 

The ‘ Chronique du Journal Général de l'impri- 
merie et de la Libraire’ says :—Foreign periodical 
journals often contain very striking articles. We 
shall occasionally give summaries of the principal 
English, German, and Italian Reviews. Among 
the many benefits of our increased intercourse with 
the continental nations, one of the greatest is the 
growing knowledge of each other's literature, 


It | Wither, Edmund Bolton, Jeremy Taylor, and 
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Lays of the Holy Land, from Ancient and 
Modern Poets. With Illustrations from 
Original Photographs and Drawings. Nis- 
bet and Co. 

The Proverbs of Solomon. Illustrated by 
Historical Parallels from Drawings by John 
Gilbert. Nisbet and Co. 

Tue long succession of illustrated gift books 

is varied by the appearance of two volumes on 

sacred subjects, decorated with a profusion of 
ornament inferior to none that has already 
been lavished on these glittering productions. 

The construction of ‘Lays of the Holy Land’ 

is partly pictorial and partly poetical—that is 

to say, in some instances aselection of poetry 
has suggested the illustrations, and in others 
the designs have originated the verse. The 
anonymous lines accompanying the drawing 
of The Wailing-place of the Jews, for instance, 
are evidently written to accompany the en- 
graving. The latter is, however, the excep- 
tion. Occasionally amongst the poems, which 
are selected from a vast variety of writers, 

occurs with questionable taste part of a 

Psalm, or an extract from one of the Scrip- 

ture prophets. Many of these quotations we 

observe are unaccompanied by any pictorial 
illustration. They are sometimes taken from 
some other translation than the authorised 
version, are generally short, and look very 
much as if inserted to fill up part of a page. 

It would, perhaps, have been better, under 

these circumstances, to have omitted them 

altogether. The authors, as we have said, 
are as varied as is well possible. Among the 
older poets are Quarles, Beaumont, Crashaw, 

Milton ; Southey, Moore, Hogg, Scott, Mrs. 

Hemans, Rogers, Campbell, and Byron among 

the moderns, besides Sienh More and Char- 

lotte Elizabeth ; with the more strictly reli- 
gious poets, Cowper, Newton, Watts, Edmes- 
ton, Heber, and Montgomery, the contribu- 
tors to the ‘Lyra Apostolica,’ and a host of 
other names, including Tennyson, Dr. Croly, 

Canon Dale, Brainard, Willis, the Deans of 

Westminster and St. Paul’s, M‘Cheyne, M. 

L. Duncan, Percival, Bailey, Anderson, Miss 

Jewsbury, and anonymous contributors from 

the magazines, and translators from the old 

Latin, the French, and German. 

The illustrations, however, are the novelty, 
and call for special notice. Four of the de- 
signs are by F. R. Pickersgill, R.A. The first 
is a single figure kneeling, with arms crossed, 
looking upwards, on a rocky height, with staff 
and water-bottle lying beside. This is Jaeob, 
who has reached the summit of Padan-Aram, 
the sceneof his dream. Dr. Croly’s descrip- 
tion accompanies this figure, which, as usual 
with the artist, is firmly drawn in a few sim- 
ple outlines, and without any very marked 
expression. The second design is a group of 
three Jewish maidens supposed to be weep- 
ing by the waters of Babylon, their harps 
hung on the willows above them. This is 
again firm and distinct, though somewhat 
literal in expression. The same may be said 
of the Wise Men in Adoration, and of Gideon's 
War Song. The latter is, perhaps, the most 
animated and least mannered of the four. 

The next name that attracts the eye is that 
of Millais, A.R.A., and the single design 
contributed by him is far away the most inte- 
resting in the book. Art as usual exerts a 
sovereign sway in this accomplished draughts- 
man’s hands. The scene is the Finding of 
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Moses. The first idea that occurs is the per- 
fect originality of the conception; the second, 
its impressive character. Every touch is in- 
stinct with thought and meanmg. At the 
same time the very force of the conception 
produces a result that is a little exaggerated, 
and the great knowledge of the artist will not 
suffer him to sacrifice a hair's breadth to what 
is smooth, symmetrical, and flattering to the 
eye. His determination to give the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
as it is seen by his accurate eye, is extremely 
piquant, even if it carries with it an amusing 
idea of over-intensity. We cannot help feel- 
ing how pure and strong must have been the 
flow of thought, and how carefully studied 
the details of a drawing of even this small 
size. What can be more natural than the 
attitudes of every member of the group, what 
more exquisite than the drawing, what truer 
than the types of countenance, the dresses, 
and the ornaments? — how is the intense 
feeling of interest excited amongst the 
princess and her ladies conveyed by their 
crowding forms and unstudied natural 
movement, and by the smile of the slave 
as she stands looking downwards upon 
the infant! The rising swarm of flies, 
the brood of water-fowl, the cover of the ark 
dropped among the bulrushes, the river and 
the river-sand, rippling water and clear sky, 
will be the delight of every observer. The 
drawing is engraved by Dalziel Brothers with 
extreme ability. 

Next we may notice the drawing, after the 
late T. Seddon, of two travellers on camels 
beginning a journey. Here the reader is 
driven in spite of himself to study the forms, 
wrinkles, and gait of the animals, before he 
looks at the human figures, or any other ac- 
cessory of the picture. This is just as an 
Eastern scene would strike the eye of a Frank. 
After these, but with an interval, comes John 
Tenniel. His designs are clearly conceived, 
and wrought out in a manly, firm style ; but 
the Hebrew Minstrel wants dignity in his 
grief; Rizpah is theatrical in her woes. 
‘Who, when alone with the dead, could per- 
rts a Seg wee such demonstrations of sor- 
row ? e horses and men, again, in the De- 
struction of the Assyrians, have a wooden look, 
and the Angel of ‘Death is too literal. But 
the artist is a genuine and honest thinker, 
and no formalist. Next comes J. H. Powell, 
whose designs are not of the newest descrip- 
tion. They smack of tradition, but of a good 
tradition, and, if not original, are the next 
best thing to it. Ruth and Naomi amongst 
the Palms is his—wonderfully fair as to the 
complexions for Eastern dames ; and a grou 
of Rachel with her Murdered Child, that 
seems studied for a bas-relief. An Eastern 
Well, by E. Corbould, is a pretty arrange- 
ment of female figures, apparently stand- 
ing to be admired—the maidens being fair in 
tint as any daughter of the West. M. Le 








Jeune’s designs for The Resurrection of 
Lazarus and Jesus Teaching Humility have | 
the soft, delicate, but too Zchle expression | 
which is often to be noticed in his works. | 
The group, by S. B. Dalziel, called The Foot | 
of the Cross, representing the interior of a| 
chamber, is very clever ; but where does the 


light come from? The kneeling child is in | 
strong light and shade, which is not satisfac. | 
torily accounted for. The same artist affects | 
an equally strong play of Hage and shade in | 
the otherwise clever and able drawing of the | 
Wailing-place of the Jews. We would ven- | 
ture te fa 





int caution and care in the use of! 


this i pr ora but dangerous element of pic- 
torial effect. 

In landscape there is much to admire. Mr. 
Birket Foster was never seen to greater advan- 
tage. His Jerusalem at the outset is drawn 
with exactness, in pleasing contrasts of light 
and shade, and in a more manly style than 
we have yet seen. The Fountains of Moses 
in like manner are studied, we presume, from 
a photograph, and the striking group of trees, 
Airehai's Oak, is a manifest transcript of 
nature. There are several other contributions 
by this artist, all of them apparently taken 
from photographs of the places described, 
which are among the most valuable and in- 
teresting records of sacred sites, not merely in 
this volume, but that have ever been engraved. 
E. Duncan has designed the Star of Beth- 
lehem and The Storm with as much expression 
peculiar to the respective cases as is possible 
to get out of waves and skies. J. Woolf has 
designed a great number of scenes with 
Eastern animals; A. Madot furnishes a scene 
of Eastern Skies ; R. P. Leitch, three poetical 
designs of much beauty for a Jewish Town, 
the Sea of Galilee, and Magdala; G. Dodg- 
son, a view of Jerusalem and the Mount of 
Olives, which has a remarkably truthful, 
unexaggerated appearance; H. Warren, a 
sketch of the Village of Nain; and William 
Harvey, four imaginative sketches, illustra- 
tive of the fortunes of the Jewish race. 

For this volume, which is not a little in- 
debted for its handsome appearance to the 
arts of the printer and binder, a large share 
of popularity may be expected. 

he second of the two books above men- 
tioned has more striking peculiarities than 
the last. The text of the Book of Proverbs, 
as it is translated in the Bible, is divided into 
four parts, and printed in paragraphs and 
arallel lines corresponding to the divisions 
in the Hebrew. The first part is called 
‘Didactic Poems and Counsels to the Young,’ 
and includes the first nine chapters; the 
second bears the name of ‘The Proverbs of 
Solomon,’ and goes down to the 16th verse 
of the 22nd chapter; Part |Three is called 
‘The Words of the Wise,’ and goes to the 
end of the 24th chapter; after which is a 
fourth or supplementary part, containing the 
Proverbs which the Men of Hezekiah copied 
out, and the ‘ Words of Agur and Lemuel.’ 
These divisions are perhaps an improve- 
ment upon the chapters and verses of the 
Bible. But this authorised text of Scripture 
is further “illustrated” by designs alluding to 
and enforcing the doctrines of the text. The 
frontispiece represents King Solomon and the 
Queen of Sheba seated in regal conference, 
surrounded by stately figures, with a scribe 
at the foot of the throne. This isan excellent 
frontispiece. The next may be supposed to 
represent a prince robed after no very precise 
fashion, but in a sort of general conventional 
Eastern style, at the feet of his royal father, 
who wears a diadem, and is giving the son 
instruction and counsel. Above are hanging 
on the wall the harp, the buckler, and the lion’s 
hide of King Davie. This design is extremely 
sketchy and hasty. Next is Rebekah meeting 
Abraham’s Servant in the Fields, with the text 


| below—‘“ In all thy ways acknowledge him, 


and he shall direct thy paths.” The scene is 
icturesquely drawn, black and white tints 
eing regularly contrasted as the quickest 
mode of getting a strong effect. The design 
is also appropriate. The fourth represents 
Samson in Captivity. He looks very wretched, 
and not particularly herculean in frame. 
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Profligacy of life is further illustrated bya 
scene of the Prodigal Son Feeding Swine, 
Timothy and his Grandmother Lois, and 
several other scripture subjects follow. Bu; 
now a change is to be remarked. The pro. 
verb which serves as a text is, “In the fegr 
of the Lord is strong confidence.” In eXpo. 
sition of this saying we have a scene of a 
modern gentleman in top boots presenting a 
pistol to the breast of an extremely reverend 
white-haired divine, who is sitting in his own 
private room with his gown and bands on— 
so likely—and his three-cornered hat stuck 
2 yainst the wall. This is the Rev. W, 
etcher, from whom his wicked nephew 
tried to extort a draft of five hundred crowns 
by threatening to pistol him. The illustra. 
tion is exactly the sort of thing that ap 
at the head of the ‘London Journal’ or 
‘Reynolds’s Miscellany.’ We cannot under. 
stand how Mr. Gilbert could have con. 
descended so low as this. Then follow a 
series of secular anecdotes about Napoleon and 
the page, Rowland Taylor the martyr, Luther, 
King George III. (taken from a highly sus. 
een source, the Percy Anecdotes), George 
uchanan, Benjamin Franklin, and George 
Villiers Duke of Buckingham, all in illustra 
tion of the Book of Proverbs, with four Scrip. 
tural instances at the end. As far as taste 
goes, we wonder that any one should have 
thought of supporting the venerated precepts 
of King Solomon from such sources as some 
of those above mentioned—the contrast is 
sometimes even absurd; or have prefaced a 
rtion of a Book—which, whether the writer 
elieves it to be inspired or not, is a part of the 
canon of scripture sanctioned by the Articles 
—with a flippant introduction about distilling 
truth, making it portable and useful, and » 
forth—patting King Solomon benevolently on 
the back as an able and influential literary 
character, But as to the illustrations, with 
which we are more immediately concerned, 
we can only say that they have all the merits 
and all the faults of John Gilbert. They are 
facile, free, and intelligent, wanting neither 
in resources nor in power of expression ; but 
they are hasty to an unusual degree, 
mannered, though agreeably so, according t 
types of form and figure with which the world 
is long since familiar. The world of Joha 
Gilbert’s art is picturesque, varied, and ful 
of life, but it is not disciplined with severity 
to the truths of nature. 
There are those, however, to whom these 
aye may recommend this work. 
ether or not, it occupies no mean place 
amongst the numerous specimens of its class. 


An interesting collection of modern pictures 
was latély disposed of by Messrs. Foster, of Pall 
Mall. Among the chefs-d? ewvres may be mentioned 
—The Woodlands, by J. Linnell, 220 guiness. 
Cottage Piety, by Thomas Faed, painted for the 
Rev. Isaac Spencer, of York, 440 guineas. Also 
two smaller works by the same artist, Girl and 
Child Reading in a Garden, 45 guineas, and the 
Early Lesson, 84 guineas. Hampton Court in the 
Time of Charles the First, F. Goodall, A.R.A., 27% 
guineas. Landscupe, with Groups of Cows ant 
Sheep in a Meadow, by T. Sidney Cooper, A.R.A. 
250 guineas. Also by the same artist, Highland 
Drovers, with Cattle, Sheep, and Goat emerging 
from a Mountain Pass, 117 guineas, and a smaller 
picture, Group of Sheep in a Shed, 54 guineas. 
Two pictures by J. P. Pyne—viz., London from 
Greenwich Park, 135 guineas, and the Gulph ¢ 
Spezzia—one of the engraved series—150 guineas. 
Dutch Pilots Warping their Craft out of Harbour 





in Rough Weather, by KE. W. Cooke, A.R.A., 188 
guineas, A Brawling Stream, by T. Creswick, 
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R.A., 100 guineas. Ariadne, by D. Maclise, R.A., 
140 guineas. Rebecca, by J. R. Herbert, R.A., 56 
ouineas. The Village Choir, by Thomas Webster, 
RA, a finished sketch for the picture in the 
Sheepshanks collection, 86 guineas. Neapolitan 
Peasants retwrning from the Festa of Monte Ver- 
yine, by T. Uwins, R.A., painted for Charles 
Meigh, Esq., 68 guineas. The Rest by the Way, by 
P. F. Poole, A.R.A., 185 guineas. Also Ruins of 
Elgin Cathedral, Morayshire, N.B., by D. Roberts, 
RA., 117 guineas. Fruit—Wild Duck—Ivory 
Tankard, d&c.,on a Carved Table, by George Lance, 
125 guineas. Another picture by Lance, Plunder 
—a Collection of Spoil, 45 guineas. View near 
Tivoli, with Peasants, Sheep, and Goats, by W. 
Miiller, 42 guineas. And by the same artist, Twi- 
light, an upright picture, 63 guineas, A magnifi- 
cent composition of Fruit and Flowers, by T. 
Groenland, 151 guineas. Dead Stay and Eagles 
near a Waterfall, by R. Ansdell, 50 guineas. The 
Sunbeam, by J. Philip, A.R.A., with the Dog, in- 
troduced by R. Ansdell, 115 guineas. Also a 
smaller picture by J. Philip, A Spanish Girl play- 
ing the Guitar, 50 guineas. Wild Flowers, by C. 
Baxter, 41 guineas. Two pictures by W. Etty, 
R.A.—viz., The Cymbal Player, 58 guineas, and 
The Amazon, 75 guineas. Three small landscapes 
in one frame, by A. Calcott, R.A., 334 guineas, 
The Fisherman’s Dog, in a landscape, with piscato- 
rial accessories, by Sir Edwin Landseer, R.A., 72 
guineas. Signing the Marriage Contract, a small 
picture, by W. H. Knight, 35 guineas. Twilight, 
by M. Anthony, 77 guineas. The Betrothed, by 
F. R. Pickersgill, R.A., 40 guineas. The whole, 
consisting of 80 pictures, realized 47600. 

In a recent sale by auction of a Flemish gallery 
at Paris,a sea piece, by Backhuysen, went for 237. ; 
a Portrait of his Mother, by Gerard Dow, for 201. 
and a few shillings; Flowers in a Vase, by Van 
Huysum, for a little less than 287. ; an Interior, by 
Laguy, for 191. ; a Return from Hunting, by Mieris, 
631. ; a Portrait of a Dutch Officer, by Murseher, 
141, 15s.; Portrait of an Old Woman, by Rem- 
brandt, 267.; Environs of Haarlem, by Ruysdael, 
131, 13s.; a Stormy Sea, by Schotel, 221. 5s.; a 
Dutch Family, by Steen, 221. 5s.; a Setting Sun, by 
Stry, 15/.; Dead Game, by Weenix, 26/. 10s.; and 
Portrait of a Dutchman and Dutchwoman, by Van 
der Werff, 197. 10s. 

An exhibition of the works of living artists is 
to take place at Dijon, on the 6th May next :— 
works intended for exhibition are to be sent in 
before the 10th of April. At the provincial exhi- 
bitions of France, which are every day increasing 
in importance, artists not only obtain publicity, 
but are frequently able to dispose of their produc- 
tions on very advantageous terms. 

We read in a continental newspaper, that a 
painting by Jean Van Eyck (Jean de Bruges) has 
just been discovered in the shop of a dealer in 
second-hand goods at Bruges in Belgium. No 
description of the picture is given. 

Herr Hausen, the architect of the new arsenal 
in Vienna, has received instructions to visit Dresden, 
Berlin, and Munich, and from these towns to select 
a German artist, to ornament the interior of the 
arsenal with fresco paintings. 

A public subscription has been opened at Paris 
for the purpose of erecting marble statues of Gal- 
vani and Volta, whose services to science have 
been exceeded by none. 

The celebrated painter, Agricola, Inspector of 
the Gallery of the Vatican, died on the Ist inst. 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 


Ix the second series of his concerts at Her Ma- 
jesty’s Theatre, M. Jullien has given Mendelssohn, 
Mozart, and Beethoven nights, two nights this 
week having been devoted to the last named com- 
poser. The overture to Leonora, and the grand 
symphony in C minor, were splendidly executed 
by the orchestra. M. Remenyi, an accomplished 
and clever artist, played the violin concerto, and 





Miss Arabella Goddard the pianoforte concerto in | 


E flat, while Madlle. Jetty Treffz gave some of 
those simple lyric melodies in which Beethoven ex- 


celled as much as in grander compositions. Miss 
Goddard’s performance was the triumph of the 
evening, and the perfect distinctness of every note 
showed how much depends on tone and expression 
rather than mere power and skill in effective play- 
ing in a vast space like Her Majesty's Theatre. 

On Wednesday last the performance of the 
Messiah, at St. Martin’s Hall, drew a large 
audience ; many indeed were obliged to go away 
from finding it impossible to obtain seats. Some 
affect to be tired of the Messiah ; but the modes 
of rendering a work of genius like this are infinite. 
No one who had seen Kemble’s Richard 1/7. 
would have any idea of Kean’s; and those who 
have been accustomed to hear the Messiah at festi- 
vals and elsewhere, will find much to learn from 
Mr. Hullah’s version of that great musical and 
religious drama. It is difficult to describe the 
numberless minute touches which go to produce 
the whole effect; but the impression left upon 
our mind by the performance of last Wednes- 
day was that of dramatic completeness. We 
did not feel that anything was sacrificed to 
showing off the principal singers. Every part 
was kept in due subordination to the whole. 
Another feature of Mr. Hullah’s renderings of 
classical music is, the fidelity with which the com- 
poser’s idea is adhered to. Handel was in the 
habit of setting his pieces im several different 
‘ways; for example, we have no less than three 
distinct settings of the song, ‘Thou art gone up 
on high.’ In the contemporary scores there are 
also three versions of ‘How beautiful are the 
feet ; and one of them, a charming duet for two 
contralti, followed by achorus, has, we believe, 
never been heard by the present generation, till 
sung, on Wednesday last, by Miss Palmer and 
Miss Carrodus. Again, the second part of ‘He 
was despised,’ beginning, ‘He gave his back to 
the smiters,’ has generally been left out—perhaps 
because the effect is even too real. It was sung 
on Wednesday by Miss Palmer; and though she 
was evidently ill, and could not therefore do it full 
justice, the grand words of the Hebrew poet, 
which one has so often heard read by young 
gentlemen with colds in their heads, seemed 
never to have been so grand as when delivered in 
Handel's music by her fine contralto voice. The 
additional accompaniments of Mozart were given 
entire, even to the two quartets in the third part, 
and the effect was very fine. There is a solidity in 
his harmonies which makes a noble foundation for 
Handel's simple airs. The tenor parts were sung 
with spirit by Mr. Montem Smith, who is much 
improved ; but there is still a coarseness in his 
voice which nothing but practice will remove. Mr. 
Santley, whose first appearance we noticed last 
month. sung the bass parts in the third part; but 
the effect of the song, ‘The trumpet shall sound,’ 
was spoiled by the sudden absence, from illness, of 
the first trumpet, whose part was taken by a 
cornet-a-piston, a much inferior instrument. 


occasion. 


and rose above it as she went on. 


embrace all the great parts; but she evidently pos- 
sesses that without which the finest organ is useless, 
a soul to feel what she sings. Of her articulation we 
need only say that it is that of her family. Its clear- 


ness and elegance were less remarkable in the | 


slower parts, but in the quick song, ‘ Rejoice 





greatly,” in which it is so difficult to be distinct, 
every note, every syllable, every letter was dis- 
tinctly heard. Miss Kemble has evidently the 
materials for becoming an artist of the first class, 
and anything short of this is not permitted to one of 
her name. We would say to her, as Ben Jonson 
said to Sir William Sydney— 
“Nor can a little of the eommon store 
Of nobles’ virtue show in you; 
Your blved, 
So good 


| And creat, must seek for new; 


And study mere,” 








But | 
the interest of the evening was centred in Miss | 
Kemble, who made her first appearance on this | 
We never saw anything more admirable | 
than the courage with which she struggied against | 
her excessive nervousness— itself a mark of genius— | 
Her voice is a | 
soprano, clear and full, and of sufficient compass to | 
| Successive nights, is as attractive as ever. 


The first of the performances of the Messiah, 
usually given during the Christmas season at Exeter 
Hall, took place last Friday. Madame Rudersdorff, 
Mrs. Lockey, Mr. Lockey, and Mr. Weiss, were 
the principal singers. In the absence of Madame 
Clara Novello there is no soprano singer who ia 
more welcome than Madame Rudersdorff in the 
grand works of Handel, which she has studied 
with earnest care, and which she interprets with 
true expression and taste. The next performance 
of the Messiah ia announced for Wednesday, the 
23rd inst. 

The dramatic performances at the Cueen’s 
Theatre, which we mentioned last week as to be 
given by the Court on the occasion of the mar- 
riage of the Princess Royal, are to include an 
Italian Opera. There will thus be four representa- 
tions in the course of the week commencing the 
18th January, and as the English plays will be 
followed by farces, the state of dramatic agt in 
England will be fully represented. It ia not what 
we could wish to show the illustrious strangers 
who will be present ; but all engaged will no doubt 
tnake the best of the available materials. Macheth 
will be performed the first night, with Mr. Phelps 
and Miss Helen Faucit in the principal characters. 
The Haymarket Company, under Mr. Buckatone, 
will perform She Stoops to Conquer—a very feeble 
comedy in the best hands, and quite unworthy of 
the occasion. Mr. Webster and Mr. and Mrs. 
Keeley, it is understood, will provide the after- 
pieces. The Rose of Castille will be the English 
Opera, and Mr. Lumley has undertaken to 
marshal his strongest forces for the Italian. The 
Court, it is said, will attend all the representations, 
and the public will be admitted at playhouse prices. 
This will give all a fair opportunity of being 
sent, which would have been impossible, had the 
theatre either been thrown open gratis to the 
public, as in Paris, or the admission been by the 
Lord Chamberiain’s order. We hear that it is the 
intention of Her Majesty that all the Metropolitan 
Theatres shall be open to the public gratuitously 
on the evening of the marriage. 

Most of the theatres, reserving their force for the 
approaching Christmas entertainments, are work- 
ing their stock pieces, which have proved amply 
attractive during this busy cattle-show week, when 
the town is thronged with strangers. Mr. Robson 
has appeared for the first time in London, in Mr. 
Selby’s farce, The Boota at the Swan. It is one of 
Mr. Robson’s most amusing and clever impersona- 
tions, which gained for him much of his early re- 
putation. The drama of Azael, or the Prodigal 
Son, with Mr. James Anderson and Miss Elsworthy 
in the principal parts, has been produeed with 
splendid scenic effects at the Standard Theatre. 
Mr. Charies Kean is going to give a series of re 
presentations of his illustrated dramas, for the last 
time previous to his retirement from the stage. 
Richard I. is the play now on the beards, one of 
the most brilliant in the scenic displays, and one of 
the least objectionable of the Shakspearian adap- 
tations, as giving room for illustration witheut m- 
terfering with the dramatic enjoyment. 

Miss Pyne and Mr. Harrison have been this 
week taking benefit nights, previous to the close of 
their successful season of English opera. The Rose 
of Castille, after being performed for nearly forty 
Mr. 
Harrison's benefit opera was the Bohemian Girt, 
and that of Miss Pyne the Sonnamdula, in which 
she gained her first laurels on the lyric stage. 

Among the forthcoming Christmas novelties, the 
old legitimate pantomime has resumed the pre- 
minence from whieh it was thrust fora time by 
buriesques and other irregular entertainments. 
The taste for brilliant scenic illustration, however, 
has exerted its influence, and even Drury Lane 
must retain the services of Mr. Beverley, m sup- 
port of its double set of clowns, barlequins, and 
columbines, in the legend of Lettie Jact Horner, 
by Mr. E. L. Blanchard. Hurtequin and he 


| Whste Cat is the subject at the Prncesss: The 
| Sleeping Beuuty im the Wood. at the Haymarket ; 
| and Beauty and the Beast ac Suiler's Wells, the old 
| nursery tales still suggesumy amusement. For the 
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Lyceum, Mr. Brough has prepared an oriental | 
iece, Lalla Rookh, with Miss Woolgar and Mr. 
ole as the chief performers, and Mr. Fenton as | 

manager of the scenic transformations, for which | 
this house has now become celebrated. A mixture 
of extravaganza and pantomime at the Adelphi | 
will ensure laughter, the tale being Cupid and | 
Psyche, arranged by Mr. C. Selby and Mr. | 
Webster. The Crystal Palace is to be the scene | 
of daily entertainments during Christmas week, 
including dramatic exhibitions in the form of Punch | 
and Judy shows, Roger de Coverley dances, Christ- | 
mas trees, and a variety of holiday sports and | 
pastimes, under the direction of Mr. Nelson Lee, | 
of the City of London theatre. At a season when 
the wisest are disposed to unbend and be merry, 
the Directors of the Crystal Palace are scarcely to | 
be blamed for turning these holidays to the best | 
account amid their financial embarrassments. The | 
most successful fétes yet given at the palace have | 
been those in which there was attraction for the | 
young, whose attendance also secures that of 
parents and friends. 





Our Paris letters only mention one new piece as 
having been produced in the course of the week 
—a melodrama, in five acts, entitled Ze Rocher de 
Sisyphe, at the Odéon ; and they say that it is scan- 
dalously immoral, absurd and unintelligible in 
construction, extremely ill written, and not at all 
well acted—but that nevertheless it has obtained 
success, 

A new opera, in three acts, entitled the Carnaral | 
de Venise, has been produced within the last few | 
days at the Théatre de l'Opéra Comique at Paris. | 
The composer of it is M. Ambroise Thomas, 
who is not unknown to fame; but it will not | 
add to his reputation, as it is sadly deficient in | 
originality. 

From a statement in a Paris newspaper, it ap- 
pears that from 1848 to 1856, both inclusive, the | 
management of the Théitre de l'Opéra.Comique | 
in that city paid no less a sum than 46,738/. to the 
composers and authors of operas performed. 

M. Castil Blaze has just died in Paris at an ad- | 
vanced age, and in him musical art has lost a dé- | 
vot of whom it had some reason to be proud. For | 
several years he was musical critic of the ‘ Journal 
des Débats,’ and he made criticism more serious | 
than it had ever been before ; he was the first to | 
introduce and render popular in France the works of | 
Rossini and Weber,—an immense service to art; he 
wrote a ‘History of the Opera,’ a ‘ History of the 
Music of the Chapels of the Kings of France,’ and 
other works, which possess considerable merit; and 
he composed several operas, which, however, it 
must be confessed, were more remarkable for singu- 
larity than genius. 

We lately noticed the retirement of Dr. Louis 
Spohr into private life, and are now enabled to 
give some details of the ceremonies which accom- 
panied his last appearance as conductor in the 
orchestra in Cassel. It would not have been con- 
sistent with the Elector’s well-known character, to 
have allowed the veteran to quit the position he 
has so long held with honour without offering him 
some insult. The public, however, recognise as 
ever the worth and talent of the great artist, and 
distinguish well between those whom Charles the 
Fifth, in speaking of Titian, called God Almighty’s 
noblemen, and the nobility of this world. The 
theatre was crowded on Sunday, the 22nd of 
November, the evening appointed for the farewell 
of the Capellmeister, and Jessonda had been chosen 
for the opera. Spohr was greeted with long and 
loud applause as he entered the orchestra, his desk 
and chair were beautifully wreathed with flowers, 
and as the curtain fell he was loudly called for: the 
stage was filled with the corps dramatique, and 
when the great master appeared amongst them, 
the principal actress pronounced a farewell address, 
at the close of which she presented a laurel wreath 
to Spohr. The orchestra played the beautiful 
march from the symphony ‘die Weiheder Tone,’ 
flowers were showered on the stage from all sides, 
and thus closed his life of public usefulness. He 
retires while still in the enjoyment of health of 




















body and vigour of mind, occupied from time to 
time in composing, and in a small circle of friends 
he will find the pleasures suited to his tastes and 
age. 

Dr. Dingeldstedt, the director of the Weimar 
Theatre, and well known in the German literary 
world as a poet and dramatist of no mean repute, 
has, on the occasion of his birthday, received from 
the King of Bavaria the Cross of the Order of 
the Bavarian Crown, which entails on the receiver 
a right of nobility during the remainder of his 
ife. 


The Piccolomini and Giuglini operatic company, 
s I y, 


| on their return from Germany, give a short 


series of performances at Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
commencing, on the 29th inst., with Jl 7rovatore, 
to be followed on the 3lst by La Traviata, and on 
Saturday, Jan. 2nd, by Lucia di Lammermoor. 








LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


ASSOCIATION OF GERMAN NATURALISTS.— 
MEETING AT BONN, SEPTEMBER 22ND, 
1857. 


Mineralogical Section. 

Pror. DAvBREE, of Strasburg, spoke of the for- 
mation of copper-pyrites and apophyllite in the 
mineral springs of Plombitres. In the excavations 
made for the utilization of these warm springs the 
author found two newly-formed substances, which, 
on account of their similarity to certain minerals, 
are of much interest in a geological point of view. 
On a bronze cock, of Roman workmanship, 
which for more than fifteen hundred years had been 
buried under the ruins of old buildings, fine crys- 
tals of copper-pyrites had formed. They belong 
to the hexagonal system, and could not be distin- 
guished from natural crystals. Artificial crystals 
arising from a similar combination have occurred 
which beiong to the regular system. The condi- 
tions under which these crystals have been formed 
appear to differ from those under which the forma- 
tion of pyrites takes place in veins. The old mortar 
through which the warm water trickles contains in 
its cavities small colourless crystals, which in form 
and composition are identical with apophyllite. 
Their formation results from the action of the alka- 
line silicates of the mineral water on the lime of 
the mortar. The formation of the apophyllite, and 
also that of the hexagonal copper-pyrites, has here 
taken place in water of which the temperature does 
not exceed 70° centigr. 

Dr. O. Volger offered some remarks on earth- 
quakes, and particularly on that of the Vallis, in 
1855, and observed that these movements were 
due not so much to volcanic agency as perhaps to 
the local washing away of gypseous and other soft 
beds, whereby the upper strata lost their under- 
lying supports. 

Dr. Abich made a communication on mud-vol- 
canos, or salses, and on their geological bearing. He 
grounded these observations on an analysis of the 
history of the development of these phenomena, 
as they occur in the neighbourhood of the Cau- 
casus, especially in the two Caucasian peninsulas, 
Taman and Apsoheron, He confined his remarks 
particularly to the following illustrative facts :— 
1. The stratigraphical conditions of the above- 
mentioned localities supply evidence of the forma- 
tions in question, in spite of the Neptunian origin 
of the masses composing them, having been due 
to laws altogether the same as those on which 
the formation of the manifold mountain systems 
are based. They are constructed on a truly vol- 
canic method, originating in the combined agency 
of fire and water. 2. The distribution of these 
little isolated mountain-systems is most exactly 
subordinate to the great uniform lines which regu- 
late the directions of mountains and the funda- 
mental forms of the continents. 3. The linear 
grouping and euccessional series of these hills, as 
lines of elevation, equally result from the laws ac- 
cording to which the foundation and successive 
developments of mountain-systems and mountain- 
ranges have arisen in all parts of the earth’s eur- 








face. In consequence the author maintains, ther. 
fore, that we must reject every notion of referrin, 
existing eruptive phenomena to other or secon. 
dary causes, such as the burning of dee 

coal-beds, &c., rather than to real volcanic agency, 

Herr Ignaz Beissel described his researches in 
the marl-formation of Aix-la-Chapelle, and exhj. 
bited a collection of specimens from Friedrichsbe 
and Wilskommberg, near Aix-la-Chapelle. The 
hitherto accepted distinction between the chalk. 
formations of Aix-la-Chapelle and that of Bohem; 
on one side, and of Westphalia on the other, founded 
in the first place on the occurrence of polythalamia 
and cirrhipedia, must give way. Ehrenberg’s dis. 
covery, that the marl consists of organic bodies, is 
confirmed. The greensand is formed from a marl 
like rock by the loss of the carbonate of lime. The 
marl is still being changed by the action of atmo. 
spheric waters into sandy layers. The proofs are— 
Ist, the fossils characteristic of the greensand occur 
in sandstones completely deprived of all lime, in 
calciferous sandstone, and in Dumont’s “psam- 
mite glauconiftre ;’ 2ndly, the author finds, in 
friable greensand-beds, the fossils characteristic 
of the upper part of the chalk of Aix-la-Chapelle; 
3rdly, the glauconitic grains are in most cases the 
result of the stony casts of the minute shells of 
polythalamia ; 4thly, by dissolving the marl in 
hydrochloric acid, greensandis obtained asa residue, 
That the lower parts of the chalk are rightly the un- 
calcified portions is evident, because the lower and 
older portions were the last raised out of the sea, 
and therefore were the longer subject to the in- 
fluence of the sea-water : further, the atmospherics 
waters run off the clay-beds of the Aix-la-Chapelle 
sands, and necessarily fill the lower division, whilst 
they only filter through the upper. The residuum 
of the marl and greensand is—Ist, the doubly re 
fractive siliceous particles ; 2ndly, the singly re 
fractive glauconitic grains ; 3rdly, the doubly re- 
fractive spongiolites, more particularly discussed. 
The siliceous particles comprise—lst, spongiolites, 
which by a change of the amorphous silica have 
become crystalline ; 2ndly, the fragmentary relics 
of white casts of polythalamia ; 3rdly, colourless 
and broken glauconitic grains, the amorphous 
silica-of which has been changed into a crystalline 
form. Herr Beissel then discussed the question— 
how came the silica to occupy the shells of the 
polythalamia? a condition which he thought pr- 
bably to be due to the agency of sponges. Lastly, 
he spoke of the origin of sand, both as of detrital 
formation, and as a product of the cell-filling of 
polythalamia. 

Herr Gerhard, of Leipsic, explained his views of 
the formation of dolomite and rock-salt. He ad- 
vanced on Haidinger’s theory of the formation o 
gypsum and dolomite by the mutual decomposition 
of sulphate of magnesia and carbonate of lime, 
and stated his belief that the alteration of the lime 
stone took place beneath the sea. Highly heated 
vapours of sulphur and magnesia must, in his 
opinion, have existed, which, after that they had 
burst forth through the earth’s crust by volcanic 
fissures, lay cloudlike on the ealcareous masses, 
and altered them from abdve downwards to a cer- 
tain depth into dolomite at one part, and at 
another into gypsum. With regard to the rock- 
salt, he believed that its formation in layers and 
masses has taken place in a similar manner as 00 
the borders of a crater by the sublimation of vel- 
canic vapours. M. Gerhard communicated a also 
notice of the discovery of beds of the Rothliegende 
near Leipsic, - 

Director Schnabel showed some peculiar condi- 
tions of forge-iron from Siegen. At first sight 
they appeared referable to the pyritohedral form 
of crystals. 

Prof. G. Rose spoke of the nature of these spe 
cimens; and also described a series of last 
models of crystals, which had been prepared accord- 
ing to his own and Kysau’s designs, by F'. Thomas, 
of Siegen. 


September 23rd. 


General von Panhuys explained a small map 
the southern part of the Duchy of Limburg, pt 
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therlands Minister of War. This work had re- 
ference to the probable extension of the coal forma- 
tion of the Low Countries. He sought to establish 
the view that the Bardenberg district north of Aix- 
la-Chapelle is connected with the Liege coal-basin, 
and forms a part of it. Were this the case, which 
can be ascertained for certainty only by borings, 
there would be two square leagues of coal measures 
in Limberg, one half of which would be covered 
by the greensand, and the other by greensand and 
chalk. From the inconsiderable thickness of these 
latter deposits the author thought that no particu- 
lar difficulty would be met with in getting the coal 
in this district, on account of its naturally good 
drainage. 

Herr von der Marck spoke on some fossils from 
the chalk formation of Westphalia, and exhibited 
a series of new or particularly well-preserved fos- 
sils, comprising especially the remains of a great 
saurian from the Schopping Hill near Miinster, 
and perfect impressions of large fishes from the 
Plattenkalk of Lendenhorst. Besides these, he 
also exhibited the different cretaceous belemnites 
of Westphalia, some rhyncholites and corals, and 
gave a short notice of the distribution of the poly- 
thalamia in the chalk basin of Miinster. Herr von 
der Marck calculated that a pound of the upper 
chalk marl from Hamm contains six and a half 
millions of individual polythalamia; and that the 
argillaceous marl of Hellwegen contains a much 
larger proportion. In some specimens of Belem- 
nitella mucronata both the chambers of the alveole 
and also the screw-like siphuncle were plainly dis- 
cernible. 

Dr. Schnitzler spoke of the variation of specific 
gravity in crystalline formation. After a manifold 
comparison of specific gravity directly observed, 
and of that which he had ascertained by the calcu- 
lation of the weight of the individual ingredients, 
he found in all silicates the observed weight to be 
greater than the calculated. An increase of the 
density of the mass must have taken place with the 
crystallization. 

Herr Heymann explained, with the aid of illus- 
trative specimens, the alterations of some of the 
ingredients of the basaltic and trachytic rocks of 
the Siebengebirge. Oligoclase changed into kao- 
lin and the so-called ehrenbergite; hornblende 
into speckstein; augite and olivine into the 
basalt of the Mengenberg near Honnef; radiate 
mesotype from the basalt of the Minderberg has 
been partially decomposed into a speckstein-like 
mass. Prof. Noeggerath opposed the view that the 
black mica in the trachyte was formed at the ex- 
pense of the hornblende. 

Herr Max Braun remarked that the mode of 
occurrence of blende at the Wetternsee in Sweden is 
altogether different from that of the veins and layers 
in the Rhine district. In Sweden the blende forms 
bed-like masses in gneiss, partaking of its dip and 
strike, and having a considerable extent and a thick- 
ness of from fifteen to twenty or more metres. The 
blende is mostly fine-grained, and is always mixed 
with more or less felspar. In these masses of 
blende are separations of green felspar and of 
quartz, which enclose isolated patches of erystal- 
line blende. In immediate contact with the blende, 
the gneiss contains a layer of granular limestone, 


es by ‘him some years since by order of the 
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strata, will be figured in numerous new woodcuts, 
Attention was also drawn to the group of Llando- 
very rocks (with Pentamerus obliquus) which lies 
between the Lower and the Upper Silurian rocks, 
and is related to both; and lastly lithographs of 
the gigantic crustaceans (Pterygotus) which have 
been found in the uppermost Silurian rocks were 
exhibited, descriptions of which are about to be 
published in the Decades of the Geological Survey. 

M. Ch, St. Claire Deville exhibited a topographi- 
cal map of Guadeloupe, prepared by himself. In 
the centre of the island rises the cone of the Sou- 
fritre, surrounded by a crater of elevation. The 
latter consists of dolerite, and the central cone of 
a trachyte, the felspar of which approaches labra- 
dorite in chemical composition. The Soufritre is 
an extinct volcano. M. Deville then communi- 
cated some observations on the volcanos of Italy 
and their mode of operation. He adhered to Von 
Buch’s elevation theory, and at the same time laid 
much stress on the radiation principle. Vesuvius 
and Etna as central volcanos are the points of 
section of radiating fissures, along which the vol- 
canic action has burst forth. The Phlegrzan fields, 
Rocca Monfina, Lago d'Amsanto, Ischia, &c., are 
points lying on these fissures. The author also 
pointed out the differences of the gaseous emana- 
tions at different spots along fissures at increasing 
distances from an active volcano, corresponding to 
the differences of gases rising from declining and 
active craters. 

Herr von Carnall exhibited a map of the Russo- 
Polish coal formation and the overlying deposits, 
on the scale of 120000. This was prepared by 
Herr Hempel, and published at the cost of the 
Russian government. He also exhibited a new 


where several tumuli had been lately examined by 
himself and Mr. Bond, on whose estate they are 
situated. Sepulchral urns were found in one of these, 
presenting no unusual features in regard to their 
forms, or the usages of interment at an early period. 
On careful examination, however, the ground ad- 
jacent to these barrows was found to contain nume- 
rous small deposits of burned vegetable matter, 
arranged in parallel rows, about three or four paces 
apart; their position being indicated by small 
mounds about a foot high. Of these Mr. Austin 
noticed more than a hundred within a very limited 
area, cach of them containing burned furze, as 
shown by the charred stems and thorny structure 
of the plant. These numerous fires had evidently 
been connected with the funeral rite, and it was 
supposed that they had been suddenly quenched, 
#0 that the carbonized furze had not entirely 
perished. A fall account of the various remark- 
able remains which exist in the locality will he 
given by Mr. Austin, in the ‘Transactions of the 
Archeological Society of the Isle of Purbeck.’ 
The Hon. R. C. Neville reported the discovery of 
several antiquities during the previous month, in 
the progress of his excavations at Great Chester- 
ford. He placed before the meeting two objecta 
of unusual interest, a large armlet formed of the 
Kimmeridge shale, a fresh example of the extensive 
use of that material, worked on the coaat of 
Dorset, in Roman times. It was found at the 
feet of a skeleton, with three armleta of bronze, 





and under the right arm was placed a diminutive 
urn. This deposit was brought to light outside 
the walls of the station. Mr. Neville also exhi- 
| bited a recent acquisition, a stylus of silver, in 
| perfect state, and he observed that no such object of 


geological map of Lower Silesia, on the scale of | the more precious metal had hitherto occurred in his 


1:100000, and accompanied with nine sections, by 
Carnall, Beyrich, Rose, and Roth. 

Director Nauck, with reference to the question 
suggested by Prof. Blum, as to the conditions under 
which one and the same mineral occurs at different 
localities with quite a different formation of faces, 
reported on a series of experiments on the capri- 


cious preduction of secondary faces on artificial | 


crystals. He described the methods he followed 
in finding that the greater the number of faces the 
slower the process of crystallization; and he ex- 
plained this by adducing some specimens, and re- 
marked that the experiments on this point would 
be continued. 

Prof. Ferd. Reemer communicated some impor- 
tant results of an examination of the jurassic rocks 
of the Wesergebirge between Hameln and Osna- 
briick. He drew attention to the remarkable alte- 
rations suffered by the jurassic beds forming the 


Hihezug along their strike. Thus, the Oxfordian | 
formation appears as a hard quartzose rock in the | 


western extension of the range, and as a loose 
sandy and marly bed in the section at the Porta 
Westphalica. The occurrence also of thick beds 
of brown sandstone is quite peculiar to the Weser- 
gebirge, and different from the conditions obtain- 
ing in North Germany and all other districts. In 
this sandstone Exogyra virgula characterises the 
uppermost members, hitherto generally regarded 
in North Germany as of. the Portlandian age, but 
more correctly belonging to the Kimmeridgian. 





containing garnet and pistazite and thin seams of | 
Parallel with the beds of blende is | 
a layer of iron garnet, containing mica and cordi- | 


wollastonite. 


erite, and likewise subordinate to the gneiss. Co- 
balt-glance and copper-pyrites form similar patches, 
scattered in the quartzose mica-schist. 

Sir R. Murchison laid before the meeting a copy 


of the <nap illustrative of his forthcoming new | 
edition of ‘ Siluria,’ and explained the chief addi- | 
tions to our acquaintance with the Silurian rocks | 
within the last three years. He pointed out how | 
it was now ascertained, both by physical and zoo- | 


logical evidence, that the Bala rocks of Wales are 


ilentical with those of Caradoc, and equally over- | 


lie the Llandeilo formation, in the lower part of 
which, particularly on the flank of the Stiper 


Stones, many new species of fossils have been de- | 


tected ; most of them, together with remains of the 


Especially in the neighbourhood of Liibbecke and 
Prussian Oldendorf such beds of sandstone are 
easily recognised. 
September 24th. 
Dr. von Dechen addressed the meeting on the 


part of the members of the Geological Society of | 
| Germany; reported on the progress of the geolo- | 


gical map of Germany ; spoke, on the part of Dr. 
Ewich, on the future importance of Heilbronn in 


the Brohthel ; and lastly gave a short notice of the | 


mineral springs of Neuerahr, near Beziel, in the 
Abrthal, discovered lately by Prof. G. Bischof. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL Istrtute.—Dee. 4th.—Octa- 
vius Morgan, Esq., M.P., Vice-President, in the 
chair. The Rev. John Austin gave a description of a 


remarkable place ef burial on Holm Heath, Dorset, 


| researches. A valuable memoir waa read by Mr. 


| V. Du Noyer, illustrated by numerous drawings, 
| plans, and representations of unusual features of 
| construction, describing the numerous early stone 
| fortresses and dwellings on the coast of the eounty 


| of Kerry, between Dunbeg Fort and Slea Head. 
| These remarkable vestiges of the earlier inhabi- 
| tants of Ireland had come under the notice of Mr. 
| Du Noyer in carrying out the work of the Geolo- 
gical Survey of that country. He had found on 
| the promontory of Dingle an extensive assemblage 
| of the curious circular dwellings and mounds, 
| which are regarded as the traces of a very ancient 
race, and are known as Cahers and Cloghauns. 
| The ancient remains in question had apparently 
escaped the notice of either antiquaries or tourists. 
About eighty dwellings were discovered, composing 
| a town of considerable extent, protected by some 
| remarkable entrenched works. The Cloghauns, or 
circular huts, are formed of large stones laid with- 
out any cement, and roofed over by stones in over- 
lying courses, forming a dome. In some instances 
| a very diminutive dormitory is parted off from the 
| principal chamber, and occasionally a small kennel 
for the dog is also found. There are no window- 
openings now to be found: the door usually faced 
the east or south-east. Two or more chambers are 
\ sometimes constructed together, and these primi- 
| tive abodes occur within the area of circular works, 
| protected by double fosses and e 
| forming strongholds of great stren hese re- 
| markable vestiges had been brought under the 
consideration of the Ethnological Section, at the 
recent meeting of the British Association in Dublin, 
but no detailed statement of their highly curious 
| character had hitherto been made known. Circular 
foundations of dry masonry, the remains of primi- 
tive dwellings which very probably were domed 
| over like the Irish cloghauns, have been noticed on 
} Dartmoor, as also on the mountains in Wales, in 
| Shropshire, on the Cheviots, and elsewhere, but no 
examples have occurred which can be compared in 
| interest or preservation with those discovered by 
Mr. Du Noyer in Kerry. Dr. Collingwood Bruce, 
the historian of the Roman Wall, offered some 
| remarks on 3 singular barbed weapun of imn, 
found in the well in the station of Magna, er Car- 
| voran, at a depth of 36 feet. It is in most perfect 
| preservation, and possesses more than usual interest 
, from its resemblance to the missile used by the 


| 
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Franks, according to the description of Agathias, 

who wrote in the sixth century, and describes the J 
peculiar mode of its use by the Frankish warriors 

of that period. Dr. Bruce took occasion to advert 

to the progress of archeological researches in the 

north of England, where the generous encourage- 

ment afforded to such inquiries by the Duke of 
Northumberland was productive of most advan- 

tageous results. The admirable survey of the Roman 

wall, executed through his Grace’s liberality by 

Mr. Maclauchlan, had been engraved at the Duke’s 

expense, and would bring within the reach of the 

student of Roman remains an invaluable amount 

of remarkable evidence. Mr. Maclauchlan, Dr. 

Bruce observed, is actually engaged on further 

surveys of ancient Northumbrian vestiges, by 

direction of his Grace, who has, moreover, most 

liberally encouraged the publication, by the Society 

of Antiquaries of Newcastle, of a complete Corpus 

Inscriptionum of the Roman age in Northumber- 

land, comprising all the inscriptions and sculptures. 

The outlay requisite for the extensive illustrations 

of this important work, in which every Roman 

monument of value will be carefully figured, will 

be defrayed by the Duke of Northumberland. 

These inscriptions, Dr. Bruce remarked, are scat- 

tered throughout the district, many of them being 

in private houses difficult of access. The services 

of Mr. Mossman, of Newcastle, an artist of great 

skill in delineating ancient subjects, had fortunately 

been secured, and the series of drawings is nearly 

complete. Mr. Hewitt brought a photograph, 

showing most distinctly the curious varieties of 
armour, and especially the hauberks of chain 

mail, sculptured on the base of Trajan’s column at 

Rome. The use of mailed defences in the times of 

Imperial Rome had been questioned by some anti- 

quaries. Dr. Bruce placed before the meeting a 

remarkable confirmation of the existence of mail at 

that period, noticed during the excavations at the 

Roman station of Bremenium, in Redesdale. A 

mass of oxidated iron, resembling metallic ore, was 

there found amidst numerous Roman remains, and 

it had proved on careful examination to be wholly 

composed of chain mail. It is now in the Duke 

of Northumberland’s museum at Alnwick Castle, 

and had been admirably delineated by Mr. Moss- 

man, whose drawing was produced. A similar 

example of the Lorica catena, converted into a 

mass of oxide, had been found last year at Chester- 

le-Street. Mr. Purday exhibited a drawing of an 

inscribed fragment of a cross found lately at Car- 

lisle Cathedral, and pronounced by Mr. Westwood to 

be of the seventh century, and a relique of unusual 

interest. Mr. Bowyer communicated some parti- 

culars relating to the interment of John, Lord 

Arundel, who was killed in France, and his corpse 

brought to Arundel for burial, in the fifteenth 

century. Amongst objects exhibited were a cup of 
white oriental porcelain, sent by Mr. Fenwick, of 
Newcastle, and stated to have been a gift sent to 

Essex by Queen Elizabeth in the Tower ; and that 
from this cup he had received the Holy Sacrament 

on the morning of his execution. It was subse- 

quently in possession of the Countess of Tyrconnel. 

A curious quarry of painted glass, bearing the 

pomegranate, and a motto considered to be allu- 

sive to Catherine of Arragon, and the popular 
feeling in regard to her divorce, was sent by Mr. 

Whincopp. It had been formerly, it is believed, in 

the window of a church in Suffolk. The Rev. J. 

Lee Warner exhibited a Saxon urn and ornaments 
of bronze, found in Norfolk. Mr. W. Burges 
brought some fine examples of oriental metal-work, 

several elegantly ornamented objects from Con- 

stantinople, and the shell of a murex, recently 
found in excavations in the Odeum of Herodes 
Atticus, where it is recorded that extensive works 
for dyeing purple wereestablished. Mr. Greatheed 

exhibited two windows of painted glass, of recent 
fabrication; Mr. Morgan brought a valuable Cinga- 

lese manuscript and a stylus, several Papal rings, 

and other ornaments; and Mr. Franks exhibited 
an extensive assemblage of Roman reliques from 
Kirkby Thore, which will be placed in the British 
Museum by the liberality of Sir G. Musgrave, 

Bart. 








GxoLocicaL.—Dec. 2nd.—Col. Portlock, R.E., 
President, in the chair.—(Special General Meeting.) 
—A proposition for the alteration of the by- 
laws respecting the admission-fees and contribu- 
tions to be paid by future Fellows having been pro- 
posed and seconded, and an amendment, to the 
effect of postponing the consideration of the pro- 
position for twelve months, having then been pro- 
posed and seconded, a ballot was tuken, and the 
President announced that the amendment was 
carried. (Ordinary Meeting.)—James Russ, Esq., 
John Mansell, Esq., Edward Meryon, M.D., 
Major Anthony Charles Cooke, R.E., James 
Templeton, Esq., and Christopher Lonsdale Brad- 
ley, Esq., were elected Fellows, The following 
communication was read :—‘ On some Peculiarities 
in the Microscopical Structure of Crystals, appli- 
cable to the determination of the Aqueous or 
Igneous Origin of Minerals and Rocks.’ By H. 
C. Sorby, Esq., F.R.S. In this paper the author 
showed that, when artificial crystals are examined 
with the microscope, it is seen that they have often 
caught up and enclosed within their solid substance 
portions of the material surrounding them at the 
time when they were being formed. Thus, if they 
are produced by sublimation, small portions of air 
or vapour are caught up, so as to form apparently 
empty cavities; or, if they are deposited from 
solution in water, small quantities of water are 
enclosed, so as to form fluid-cavities. In a similar 
manner, if crystals are formed from a state of 
igneous fusion, crystallizing out from a fused-stone 
solvent, portions of this fused stone become en- 
tangled, which, on cooling, remain in a glassy 
condition, or become stony, so as to produce what 
may be called glass- or stone-cavities. All these 
kinds of cavities can readily be seen with suitable 
magnifying powers, and distinguished from each 
other by various definite peculiarities. From these 
and other facts, the following conclusions were 
deduced :—1. Crystals containing only cavities 
with water were formed from solution. 2. Crystals 
containing only stone- or glass-cavities were formed 
from a state of igneous fusion. 3. Crystals con- 
taining both water- and stone- or glass-cavities were 
formed, under great pressure, by the combined 
influence of highly heated water and melted rock. 
4, That the amount of water present in the cavi- 
ties may, in some cases, be employed to deduce the 
temperature at which the crystals were formed. 
5. Crystals containing only empty cavities were 
formed by sublimation, unless the cavities are 
fluid-cavities that have lost their fluid, or are 
bubbles due to fusion. 6. Crystals containing few 
cavities were formed slowly, in comparison with 
those of the same material that contain many. 
7. Crystals that contain no cavities were formed 
very slowly, or by the cooling from fusion of a 
pure, homogeneous substance. Applying these 
general principles to the study of natural crystal- 
line minerals and rocks, it was shown that the 
fluid-cavities in rock-salt,—in the calcareous spar 
of modern tufaceous deposits, of veins, and of 
ordinary limestone,—and in the gypsum of gyp- 
seous marls, indicate that these minerals were 
formed by deposition from solution in water at a 
temperature not materially different from the ordi- 
nary. The same conclusions apply to a number of 
other minerals in veins in various rocks, and to 
many zeolites. The constituent minerals of mica- 
schist and the associated rocks contain many fluid- 
cavities, indicating that they were metamorphosed 
by the action of heated water, and not by mere dry 
heat and partial fusion. The structure of the 
minerals in erupted lava proves that they were 
deposited from a mass in the state of igneous fusion, 
like the crystals in the slags of furnaces; but, in 
some of those found in blocks ejected from volcanos 
(for example, in nepheline and meionite), there are, 
besides stone- and glass-cavities, many containing 
water, the relative amount of which indicates that 
they were formed, under great pressure, ata dull red 
heat, when both liquid water and melted rock were 
present. The fluid-cavities in these aqueo-igneous 
minerals very generally contain minute crystals, as 
if they had been deposited on cooling from solution 
in. the highly-heated water. The minerals in trap- 
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pean rocks have also such a structure as proves 
them to be of genuine igneous origin, but they 
have been much altered by the subsequent action 
of water, and many minerals formed in the minute 
cavities by deposition from solution in water, The 
quartz of quartz-veins has a structure proving that 
it has been rapidly deposited from solution in water : 
and in some instances the relative amount of water 
in the fluid-cavities indicates that the heat wag 
considerable. In one good case the temperature 
thus deduced was 165° C. (329° F.); and appa- 
rently, when the heat was still greater, mica and 
tinstone were deposited, and in some cases probably 
even felspar. There is, then, as has been argued 
by M. Elie de Beaumont, a gradual passage from 
quartz-veins to those of granite, and to granite 
itself ; and there is no such distinct line of division 
between them as might be expected if one was a 
deposit from water, and the other a rock that had 
been in such a state of pure igneous fusion as the 
slags of our furnaces or the erupted lavas. When 
the constituent minerals of solid granite, far from 
contact with the stratified rocks, are examined, it 
is seen that they also contain fluid-cavities. This 
is especially the case with the quartz of coarse- 
grained, highly quartzose granites, in which there 
are so many that the proportion of a thousand 
millions in a cubic inch is not at all unusual; and 
the enclosed water constitutes from one to two per 
cent. of the volume of the quartz. However, 
besides these fluid-cavities, the felspar and quartz 
contain excellent stone-cavities, precisely analogous 
to those in the crystals of slag, or erupted lavas; 
and thus the characteristic structure of granite is 
seen to be the same as that of those minerals 
formed under aqueo-igneous conditions in the 
blocks which are ejected from modern volcanos: 
and the very common occurrence of minute crystals 
inside the fluid-cavities still further strengthens 
this analogy. The conclusion to which these facts 
appear to lead, is that- granite is not a simple 
igneous rock, like a furnace-slag, or erupted lava, 
but is rather an aqueo-igneous rock, produced by 
the combined influence of liquid water and igneous 
fusion, uuder similar physical conditions to those 
existing far below the surface at the base of modern 
volcanos. These deductions of the author, there- 
fore, strongly confirm the views of Scrope, Scheerer, 
and Elie de Beaumont ; and he agrees with them 
in considering it probable that the presence of the 
water was an instrumental, if not the actual cause 
of the difference between erupted trachytic rocks 
and granite. 


Linna&£an.—Dec. 3rd.—Thomas Bell, Esq., 
President, in the chair. Thomas Allis, Esq., and 
Henry Letheby, Esq., M.B., were elected Fellows. 
Professor Owen, F.R.S., F.L.8., &c., exhibited 
specimens of the pods of Gleditsia triacanthos, 
which had ripened fully and abundantly during the 
present season, and made some observations upon 
them. Read—lst, ‘General Observations on 
Entozoa, with notices of several new species; in- 
cluding an account of Tenia serrata and T’. cucu- 
merina,’ by Thomas Spencer Cobbold, Esq., M.D., 
F.L.S. 2nd., ‘On the External Anatomy and 
Natural History of the genus of Annelida named 
‘Palolo’ by the Samodas and Tonguese, and 
‘Inbalolo’ by the Feejeeans,’ by J. Denis Mac- 
donald, Assistant-Surgeon of H.M.S, Herald. 





Civit EnctneErs. —Dec, 1st.—Robert Stephen- 
son, Esq., M.P., President, in the chair. The 
discussion upon Mr. Molesworth’s paper, ‘On the 
Conversion of Wood by Machinery,’ was continued 
throughout the evening. 

Dec. 8th.—Robert Stephenson, Esq., M.P. 
President, in the chair. The paper read was 
‘Account of the Steam ge | over the river Nile, 
at Kaffre Azzayat, Egypt,’ by Mr. T. Sopwith, 
M. Inst. C.E. This ferry was situated on the 
line of railway extending from Alexandria to 
Cairo, and had been in operation for the last 
eighteen months with perfect success. 


To CorgEsronDENTS.—D.G., M., S.F.D., L.H.—received. 
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ill be published, in a handsome quarto volume 
Shortly 9 on ontain' A 35 Plates, price 35s, coloured, 


THE GENERA 


OF 


BRITISH LEPIDOPTERA 


SELECTED FROM 


Curtis’ British Entomology. 


TE Proprietor of ‘ The Genera of British Insects,’ 
by JOHN CURTIS, F.L.S., comprised in Six- 
teen Volumes, price £21 (originally £43), having 
been frequently solicited to publish portions of 
the Work in separate monographs, it has been 
determined to issue the LEPIDOPTERA and CorE- 
OPTERA in separate volumes. The exquisite 
figures of British Motus AND Butrerrues, 
nearly two hundred in number, engraved in this 
renowned Work, have been hitherto beyond the 
reach of ordinary collectors. They constitute a 
fourth of the whole Work, and even at the reduced 
price cannot be issued separately, in the original 
form, under six guineas, on account of the great 
expense of colouring the plant and larva. 


The volume above announced will contain a 
figure, with description, of every species of LE- 
PIDOPTERA contained in 193 plates of ‘ Curtis’ 
British Entomology,’ transferred from the original 
copper, and coloured in the very best manner by 
hand. 


The CoLEOPTERA, or BEETLES, comprising 256 
figures, will also be published in the same style, at 
the same reduced rate. 


Entomologists, both of this country and of the 
Continent, are universall¥ of opinion that the 
insects of Great Britain and Ireland have never 
been figured in w manner at all equal in excellence 
to the figures of Mr. Curtis. Professor Latreille, 
the eminent entomologist of Paris, in directing the 
attention of his students to the best works for the 
aid of figures, pronounced this to have “ attained 
the ultimatum of perfection ;” and Cuvier spoke 
of the characters of the insects figured in this 
Work as “being represented with the greatest 
fidelity.” 





“Vous savez qu’ l’égard d’un grand nombre d’espéces, 
leur détermination réclame le secours de figures. Ilest done 
de mon devoir de vous indiquer les livres ou vous trouverez 
les meilleures, Celui de M. Curtis, sur les genres d’insectes 
indigdnes de l’Angleterre, me parait avoir atteint ultimatum 
de la perfection."—LatrEILE, Cours d’ Entomologie. 


“M. John Curtis, naturaliste Anglais, a commenceé la pub- 
lication d’un Genera iconographique des genres d’insectes et 
de plantes propres & la Grande Bretagne. Leurs caractéres 
y sont représentés avec la plus grande fidélité.’—Cuvigr, Le 
Régne Animal, 


Lovett ReEvz, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


Price 2s. 
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REPORTS ON THE BOTANY OF THE EXPEDITIONS 
AND SURVEYS FOR A RAILROAD ROUTE FROM 
THE MISSISSIPPI TO THE PACIFIC. 
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THE LONDON CATALOGUE OF BRITISH PLANTS, 
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ANK OF DEPOSIT, 3, Pall Mall East. 
Established May, 1844. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That from this day until fur- 
ther notice the INTEREST payable on deposit accounts will be 
increased to £6 PER CENT. per annum. arties desirous of 
investing money are requested to examine the plan of the Bank 
of Deposit. 

Forms for opening accounts and every information post free on 
application. 


“ICONES AROI- 





PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Oct. 10, 1857. 


HE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 39, KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
EstTasisHep 1834. 

This is a purely Mutual Life Assurance Society, with a Capital 
of £300,000 invested in Government and Real Securities, created 
entirely by the steady accumulation of the Premiums, and all 
belonging to the Members. The Assurances in force are £1,300,000, 
and the Income £60,000 per annum. 

The last Report, Detailed Prospectuses, and Forms of Proposal 
together with the list of Bonuses paid on the Claims of the past 
Year, and the General Cash Account and Balance Sheet of the 
Society to the 3lst of December last, will be given on a written 


or personal application to 
CHARLES INGALL., Actuary. 
The Friends of the Society, and the general public, are re- 
spectfully advised that any Assurances effected within the 
present year will have the advantage of one year inevery Annual 
Bonus. 


THE REGISTER of NEW ASSURANCES 

with the NORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY 
closes for the current year on 3ist December, 1657. Policies 
effected with the Company on or before that date will have the 
following advantages over later entrants, viz. :— 

1. Two years’ bonus additions at the division of profits in 1859. 

2. A larger bonus at each future declaration of profits, as the 
Company treats previous bonus additions like new assurances, and 
allows them to participate. 

3. A prospective or interim bonus for each annual premiom 
paid in the event of the policy becoming a claim before the 31st of 
December, 1858. 

The bonus accumulation at last investigations ranged from 25 
to 70 per cent. on the premiums paid. Bonuses may at any time 
be surrendered for a cash payment, or applied in reduction of 
future premiums. 

Accumulated life premiums £664 ,000. 

Annual life revenue £116,000. 

Chairman of the London Board—Sir PETER LAURIE, Ald. 

Forms of proposal, prospectuses, with tables of rates, and every 
information may be had on application at the office, 4. New Bank- 
buildings, Lothbury, London; or at any of the Company’s 
agencies. 











ROBERT STRACHAN, Sec. 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 
THe WHOLE PROFITS DIVIDED AMONGST THE ASSURED. 


‘T= SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 
F ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Institvrep 1831. 
Incorporated by Special Act of Parliament. 


The Fund accumulated from the Contributions of Members 
exceeds ONE MILLION STERLING. 


The Annual Revenue exceeds ONE HUNDRED AND 
SEVENTY-SIX THOUSAND POUNDS. 


The Amount of Existing Assurances exceeds FOUR MILLIONS 
AND THREE QUARTERS. 

The Amount paid to the Representatives of Deceased Members 
is upwards of Nine Hundred Thousand Pounds, of which One 
Hundred and Twenty Thousand Pounds consisted of Bonus 
Additions. 


A Division of Profits is made every Three Years, the next 
Division being at Ist March, 1859. 


Heap Orrice. 
26, ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
ROBERT CHRISTIE, Manager. 
WILLIAM FINLAY, Secretary. 
London Office—26, Poultry, E.C. 
ARCH, T. RITCHIE, Agent. 
Western London Office—6a, James’s Street, 
Westbourne Terrace, W. 





CHARLES B, LEVER, Solicitor, Agent. 





ICTORIA AND LEGAL AND COMMER- 
CIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 15, King William 
Street, City. 
Directors. 
BENJAMIN HAWES, Esq., Chairman. 
THOMAS NESBITT, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 


Charles Baldwin, Esq. 
George Denny, Esq. 
J.C. Dimsdale, Esq. 
William Elliot, M.D. 
Robert Ellis, Esq. 
J.P. Gassiot, Esq., F.R.S. 
John Gladstone, Esq. Walter Charles Venning, Esq. 
Aaron Goldsmid, Esq. O’B. Bellingham Woolsey, Esq. 

The business of the Company embraces every description of 
risk connected with Life Assurance. 

The Assets of the Company exceed £2€5,000. 

And its income is over £60,000 a year. 

Advances in connexion with Life Assurance are made on advan- 
tageous terms, either on real or personal security. 

WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH. 
Usep In THE Roya Launpry, 
And pronounced by Her Majesty’s Laundress to be 
Tue Finest STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by = Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &e. 


Sidney Gurney, Esq. 
W.K. Jameson, Esq. 
John Jones, Esq. 

John Nolloth, Esq. 
Meaburn Staniland, Esq. 
Daniel Sutton, Esq. 





EATING’S - COUGH LOZENGES. —“ A 


SLIGHT COLD,”—if its first symptoms are not arrested, 
too often Jays the foundation of a variety of Pulmonary complaints, 
including Winter Cough, Asthma, and Other constitutional de- 
rangements. The evil consequences of these disorders may be 
easily averted or subdued by keeping at hand a supply o6f the 
above celebrated LOZENGES, which have now stood the test of 
public experience for upwards of half a century. 

Prepared and sold in Boxes Is. 1$d., and tins, 2s. 9d., 4a. 6d., and 
10s. 6d. each, by Thomas Keating, 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
London. Retail by all Druggists. 





HRISTMAS PRESENTS.—The exuberance 
of the feelings, amid scenes of gaiety, induces the fair and 
youthful to shine to advantage under the gaze of many friends, 
and therefore to devote especial attention to the duties of the 
toilet. It is at this particular season that ROWLANDS’ 
AUXILIARIES of HEALTH and BEAUTY are called into in- 
creased requisition ; their 

ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, for the growth and improve- 
ment of the hair.imparting a transcendent lustre, and sustaining 
it in decorative charm. 

ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR imparts a radiant bloom to the 
cheek, and a delicacy and softness to the hands and arms; and 
eradicates cutaneous effects. 

ROWLANDS' ODONTO, or PEARL DENTIFRICE, bestows on 
the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, and renders the breath sweet 
and pure. 

The patronage of royalty throughout Europe, their general use 
by rank and fashion, and the universally known efficacy of these 
articles, give them a celebrity unparalleled. 

Sold by A. ROWLAND and SONS, 20, Hatton Garden, 
London : and by Chemists and Perfumers. 
*.* Beware of sparious imitations! 





DR. DE JONGH’S 
LGBT BROWN COD LIVER OIL, entirely 


free from nauseous flavour and after-taste, is prescribed with 
the greatest success by the Faculty as the safest, speediest, and 
most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, GOUT, RHEUMA- 
TISM, SCIATICA, DIABETES, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
NEURALGIA, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, GENE- 
RAL DEBILITY, AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 
Numerous spontaneous testimonials from Physicians of Euro- 
pean reputation attest that, in innumerable cases where other 
kinds of Cod Liver Oil had been long andcopiously administered, 
with little or no benefit, Dr. de Jongh’s Oil has produced imme- 
diate relief, arrested disease, and restored health. 





OPINION OF DR. LETHEBY, 


Medical Officer of Health to the City of London, &e. &c. 

“T have frequently had occasion to analyze the Cod Liver Oil 
which is sold at your establishment—I mean that yariety which 
is prepared for medicinal use in the Loffoden Isles, Norway, and 
sent into commerce with the sanction of Dr. de Jongh, of the 
Hague. In all cases 1 have found it possessing the same set of 
properties, among which the presence of cholaic compoundsand of 
iodine in a state of organic combination, are the most remarkable ; 
in fact, the Oil corresponds in all its characters with that named 
Huile brune, and described as the best variety in the masterly 
treatise of Dr. de Jongh. It is,I believe, universaliy acknow- 
ledged that this descripton of Oil has great therapeutical power ; 
and, from my investigations, I have no doubt of its being a pure 
and unadulterated article.”’ 


Sold onty in Impertat Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s.9d.; Quarts, 
9s.; capsuled and labelled with Dr. pe Joncu’s stamp and signa- 
ture, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by most 
respectable Chemists throughout the provinces. 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEPOT, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO.,77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
DR. DE JONGH'S SOLE BRITISH CONSIGNEES, 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS have been placed by the 
common consent of mankind at the head of internal 
remedies; they save thousands annually from falling a sacrifice to 
Dyspepsia, Dysentery, Diarrhwa, Constipation, Liver Complaints, 
&e., a fact attested by myriads of witnesses. No sufferer from 
scorbutic affections has ever failed to experience relief from them. 
General weakness and debility, the premonitors of vital decay, are 
replaced with vigour and healthful action in every organ through- 
out the entire system, by the restorative and éxhilarating influence 
of this life-sustaining vegetable preparation. 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the World; at Profes- 
sor Holloway’s Establishments, 244, Strand, London, and 6 
Maiden Lane, New York; by A. ew Constantinople ; 
Guidicy, Smyrna; and E. Muir, Mal 
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Now ready, in one handsome volume, post 4to, 700 pages, price £1 10s. cloth, admirably adapted as a Presentation Book, 


MANY THOUGHTS 


ON MANY THINGS: 


BEING 


A TREASURY OF REFERENCE, 


SELECTED 


FROM THE WRITINGS OF THE KNOWN GREAT AND THE GREAT UNKNOWN. 


COMPILED AND ANALYTICALLY ARRANGED 


BY HENRY 


SOUTHGATE. 





“ Why are not more gems from our great authors scattered over the country? Great books are not in everybody's reach; and though it is better to know them thoroughly than 
to know them only here and there, yet it is a good work to give a little to those who have neither time nor means to get more. Let every bookworm, when in any fragrant scarce old 
tome he discovers a sentence, a story, an illustration, that does his heart good, hasten to give it.”—-CoLERIDGE. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“The want of a really well-compiled, judiciously selected, and comprehensive Dic- 
tionary of Quotations has long been felt. Such works as have hitherto professed to supply 
the desideratum have generally been so deficient in scope and arrangement, so overloaded 
with useless matter, and so regardless of the many gems of thought which have from time 
to time been upheaved from the broad expanse of literature, that we anticipate there 
awaits the ample and elegant volume before us a unanimous welcome from the whole 
reading and writing community. A Treasury of Reference it certainly is, in the fullest 
sense of the phrase, tor it is not merely a collection of short extracts in prose and verse 
from distinguished writers. Here is matter suited to all tastes, and illustrative of all 
opinions. Morals, politics, philosophy, and solid information are interspersed and relieved 
with flights of humour and fancy, flowers of poetry, and the terse and sententious 
apothegms of statesmen and sages. . . . . Indeed, the writings of all countries and of all 
times have been laid under contribution, and evidently no care or trouble has been spared 
to produce a most complete aud most useful book..... We have only spoken of this 
volume in its character as a work of reference, but we may add, that a more delightful 
book for a rainy day or a leisure hour could not be imagined.”—Mornin@ CmRonIcLE. 


“Those readers who have waded through many volumes, and picked out afew gems 
of thought ‘to hang around the neck of memory,’ will appreciate the value of this selection, 
in which the best things that have been said upon almost every subject are set forth in an 
intelligent form and a convenient arrangement. Of the numerous volumes of the kind, 
we do not remember having met with one in which the selection was more judicious, or 
the accumulation of treasures so truly wonderful. It is at once a manual of knowledge and 
a dictionary of quotations. The beauty of the classification is a feature that enhances its 
value in an extraordinary degree. The advantage of possessing a storehouse of the gems 
of literature is increased a hundredfold by an arrangement that enables the student and 
inquirer to turn, at his pleasure, to any particular passage or thought.”—Mornine 
HERALD. 


“This is a most beautiful book. As a specimen of printing, we have rarely seen its 
equal,—never anything to surpass it. The firm from whose press it proceeds may well 
be congratulated, and may well congratulate themselves, on the typographical style in 
which they have sent the book into the world. Nor does the work less deserve com- 
mendation an account of its literary merits. .... It must have been the labour of 
many years; and Mr. Southgate’s extensive research and happy selections will, we feel 
assured, be, as the book becomes known, duly appreciated by the public. It is a work in 
which there is a vast amount of interesting information, and one, moreover, which is 
eminently adapted to make the reader acquainted with our best English authors, whether 
celebrated or unknown to fame. It is a book, let us add, in which there will be found 
an almost endless supply of pleasant reading.”—MorninG@ ADVERTISER, 


“ Books of detached thoughts, embodying, as they often do, the most brilliant fancies, 
the deepest reflections, the wittiest apothegms, the most profound speculations, and the 
most suggestive ideas, of the good, great, and wise who have lived among us, have always 
found favour with a large class of the reading public. ‘In this collection,’ as the Editor 
remarks, ‘ alphabetical classification and analysis have been closely observed, to enable the 
student to refer with facility to any general subject in which he may feel interested, and 
which he will find illustrated, in its various phases, by some distinguished writer of ancient 
or modern times.’ Containing, therefore, as this work does, upon a moderate computa- 
tion, from twelve to fifteen thousand Gems of a and these too so arranged as to 
make the work a large Dictionary of Quotations, there can be little doubt that it is 
destined to take a high place among books of this peculiar class.”—-Notgs anp QUERIES, 


“To literary men the work is a boon for which they cannot be too thankful; to the 
learned it is a means for the increase of their erudition; and to the general reader it is a 
friend, which will not only give them an insight into very many subjects of which they 
can as yet know nothing, but will introduce them to authors and information which will 
increase their own knowledge, and render their appreciation of literature and its thousand- 
fold-benefits more and more enlarged.” —BrELL’s WEEKLY MEssENGER. 


“ Such a cyclopedia of literature must be useful to everybody; but to the lawyer it is 
po agian. convenient; for a lawyer is, or ought to be, something of an orator, and toler. 
ably ready with his pen. In speech or pamphlet, at parish meetings or with election 
mobs, an apt quotation always tells; and hence Mr. Southgate’s volume is entitled toa 
place in the lawyer’s library, because it will supply him with quotations when the occasion 
arises. Most persons find it difficult to recall a passage just when they want it, 
although it will come of its own accord. when it is noé wanted; and still more 
difficult to quote it correctly, With the help of Mr. Southgate’s goodly quarto, they 
will be relieved from this difficulty; and scarcely a subject could be named. upon 
pes something apt will not be found here, either in poetry, or prose, or both.”—Tax 

aw TIMES, 


“We do not attribute too much to Mr. Southgate when we unhesitatingly pronounce, 
that all that patient analysis, sound observation, and extensive reading could effect to 
render his volume perfect, has been indefatigably administered. An excellent plan of 
arrangement has been adopted to facilitate the reference of the student; and while the 
mind, to use the author’s felicitous expression, is conducted ‘through a picture-gallery of 
= first — the selections of their genius are presented without the least confusion,” 
—Joun Butt. 


“Adopting the axiom laid down by Coleridge, ‘Let every bookworm, when in any 
fragrant, scarce old tome he discovers a sentence, a story, an illustration, that does his heart 
good, hasten to give it,,—Mr. Southgate has here gathered the wise words on all subjects 
which have been left on record by writers of all ages and countries. And right well has he 
executed his self-imposed task ; for the volume before us contains more gems of thought, 
refined sentiments, noble axioms, and extractable sentences, than have ever before been 
brought together in our language. All previous compilations of the sort are pigmies, alike 
in comprehensiveness and in bulk, when compared with this, The arrangement is perfect. 
wa ercave Students who desire to refresh their memories, and readers who have not time to 
burrow for gems in the mine of the world’s literature, will equally thank Mr, Southgate 
for this storehouse of literary wealth.”—Tur Frexp. 


“This substantial tome is, indeed, a treasury of reference, supplied from the most varied 
and yet systematic spoliation of English Literature. Mr. Southgate appears to have 
ransacked every nook and corner for gems of thought, which he has since strung 
with much taste and discrimination. To all who exercise the pen of a ready writer, this 
immense collection of quotations, appropriate to every possible subject, cannot fail to be 
most serviceable,”—ALLEN’s INDIAN Malt, 


“The publication of this most beautiful book confers the highest honours on author, 
printer, and publisher. Rarely has such a literary treasure passed before us. ‘To compare 
it with any work of a similar tendency would not do justice to the great erudition of the 
compiler, or to his analytical arrangement... ... As a guide to the arrangement of an 
essay, lecture, speech, or sermon,—the condensation of thought in argument, conversation, 
or composition of anything,—by all means let those who wish to be either poetical or 
ethical, use Southgate’s ‘Many Thoughts on Many Things.” ~ Benz's Lirerast 
ADVERTISER, : 


“Tt is intended as a treasury of reference, consisting, as the title-page informs us, ‘of 
selections from the writings of the known great and the great unknown;’ and so com 
pletely is it in all/points adapted for its purpose, that no library will henceforth be 
unprovided with it, especially if the owner be an author, statesman, a public or private 
instructor... . . Mind is in this work from first to last, and on its title-page might be 
written, ‘ All in want of intellect come within,’ It is a storehouse of imagery, a i 
show of the richest, newest fruit, plucked from the most fertile vineyard of idea by a 
able judge and careful collector, whose penetration is visible, though unsuspected, and 





whose labour and study percolate the work.” —Court Crrcunak, 





LONDON: GEORGE ROUTLEDGE 


AND CO., FARRINGDON STREET ; 


And Sold by all Booksellers. y 
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London: Printed for Lovell Reeve, of Hutton, Brentwood. in the County of Essex, (at the Office of Messrs. Savill and Edwards, No. 4, Chandos Street, Covent Garden), and published 
by him at his Office, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden.—Saturpar, December 19, 1857. 
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